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TITETHER we are in a position to govern dis- 
\\ tant peoples is a serious question, and one on 
which a good deal of light is thrown by the insur- 
rection of the Pillagers.in Minnesota and the rea- 
sons for their uprising. A careful reading of our 
article on this subject, on another page, will be in- 
structive to such expansionists as desire to have a 
rational basis for their creed. 


THE beanties of militarism in a republic are 
being strongly manifested in Paris. The army 
has been called into the city, to the number of 


“sixty. thousand or more, for the purpose of pre- 


venting violence. But the army is under a cloud. 
It has been accused of vommitting a grave injus- 
tice, and sustaining it by forgery and perjury. If 
the Court of Cassation finds in favor of a re- 
viston of the DREYFUS case, the army will need 
friends, for it seemingly intends to vindicate its 


honor by an appeal to force, and forty thousand. - 


strikers will not make bad allies in such case. At 
any rate, the peace of Paris seems to be at the 
merey of violent strikers and a discredited army, 
and republican France has apparently built up an 
armed force which has the power to overthrow it, 
and to the exercise of which power all who love 
justice are giving an incentive. 


THERE should be great care manifested by the 


_ voters this year in choosing Congressmen. It 


does not follow that because one supports. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT for Governor he should therefore vote 


- for the Republican candidate for Congress in his 


district. Myr. RoosEVELT may be voted for on 
State issues. In other words, one need not vote 
against him because he has so little faith in the 
American character as to believe that we will be- 
eéme Chinamen unless we spend our nights in 
plotting war and our days in fighting battles. 
But if any Republican candidate for Congress be- 
lieves in this sort of nonsense, he ought to be op- 


posed, and especially if his opponent is a Democrat 


who believes in sound-money. Many of the Re- 
publiean candidates for Congress in New England 
and in some other parts of the country are opposed 
to the expansion policy, and, other things being 
equal, it is to be hoped that they will be elected. 
In the State of New York we fancy that gold Demo- 


» erats are thesafest. There is, in fact, a great good 


to be gained possibly by the election of non-expan- 
sionist, sound-money Democrats to the House of 
Representatives, and that is that we may through 
them secure a thorough investigation of army ad- 
ministration during the war. 


It is altogether too early to say that the investi- 
gation of army administration will turn out value- 


less. There are some officers of volunteers who 


apparently are too grateful for their commissions, 
but their ignorance or blindness cannot possibly 
overcome the effect of authentic stories of hard- 
ship, cruelty, indifference, and incapacity which 


, have come to us from officers of the line and from 


the men. General F. V. GREENE struck a true 
note the other day in his testimony when he said 
that the army was organized for peace, and could 
not move in an emergency. Major GALLAGHER 
al.o toid some wholesome truths about the in- 


efficiency of civilian officers and the inadequacy 


and unfitness of the rations. The fact is that no 
testimony like that of General WHEELER, intended 
to show that conditions were good, can square with 
the reports of the general and other officers from the 
field, nor with the effort of the heads of the War 
Department to turn the blame of the hasty move- 
ment-from Tampa upon Admiral SAMPSON and the 
navy. It will be impossible for General SHAFTER 
aud those who are supporting him to make the 
country believe that the navy, which did every- 
thing itself so well, is responsible for his own in- 
capacily, or for the incapacity and ignorance of the 
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men under whose immediate orders he was. If 
they are to try this experiment, it will be, as an 
officer of the navy has already remarked, a very 
dangerous one for them. | 


THE sole excuse that ean be offered—or that is of- 


‘ fered—for taking the Philippines is that their people 


are not fit for seif-government. The revolutionary 
constitution adopted by AGUINALDO and his follow- 


ers, however, which provides for fairly effective ex- 


ecutive and legislative government, does not seem 
to warrant the fear that the affairs of the Philip- 
pines would not be well administered in the hands 
of their own people. It is true that we know no- 
thing that would lead us to believe that the savages 
of the smaller islands of the archipelago could gav- 
ern themselves; but neither could we govern them 
without constant war upon them, and, furthermore, 
without constant difficulties growing out of their 
piracies and other outbreaks. They would be our 
subjects, at all events, and we would be responsible 
for their international conduct. While there is no 
evidence either that these Malays and Tagals would 
be peaceable citizens under the rule of the Filipinos, 
why would it not be better for the Filipinos or r 
Spaniards to undertake to keep them in order than 
to assume that responsibility ourselves? As to the 
rights and the safety of Europeans (including Span- 
iards) and Americans under Filipino rule, we fancy 
that the powers would look after them with the same 
interest and vigor tlat they and we have just dis- 
played in meeting the storm supposed to have 
arisen in China. In a word, we do not suppose 
for a moment that our presence in the East will 
remove or prevent any difficulty that is now likely 
to spring up. It will simply make us a participant 
in and a sufferer from all the international dan- 
gers, troubles, wars, and oppressions that are likely 
to accompany the transformation of eastern Asia. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


FFVHE common wealth of Pennsylvania is on trial. 

The question at issue in the pending campaign, 
which is to determine primarily her State officers, 
her Legislature, and the return of Quay to the 
United States Senate, concerns the virtues of her 
people. Is there character enough in the State to 
defeat Quay? If there is, Dr. SWALLOW will be 
elected Governor, and a Legislature will be chosen 
which will not return QUAY. From what we hear 
from Pennsylvania, we are confident that there is 
such an awakening of the public conscience as 
the State has not 'xnown for years. Surely it is 
high time that this should be. Surely it is high 
time that this freebooting boss should be tumbled 
ignominiously out of the high places which he has 
soiled so long, and so greatly to the disgrace of 
the State. 

The people of Pennsylvania who are supporting 
Dr. SWALLOW and endeavoring to compass the over- 
throw of QUAY are struggling for the restoration 
of self-government, as well as for the punishment 
of a corrupt boss and his corrupt gang of public 
plunderers. For twenty years or more QUAY has 
dominated the politics of Pennsylvania. Before 
him were SIMON CAMERON and his son Don CAaME- 
RON, but the pupil and follower has not only bet- 
tered their instruction, but has retired the son to 
private life. QUAY nominates whom he will in 
both parties. This year, for example, both the Re- 
publican and the Democratic candidates are of lis 
own selection. The Legislature is composed for 
his profit, and the State’s delegation in Congress 
obeys his commands. The people of Pennsylva- 
nia have nothing to say in the selection of their 
candidates, and up to this time they have not had 
sufficient public virtue or their consciences have 
not been sufficiently aroused to defeat their ruler 
at the polls. Apparently they are at last waking 
up to the fact that QUAY has made their govern: 
ment a blot on civilization, and a strong count in 
the indictment which has been drawn by its critics 
and enemies against democracy. 

Not only is Quay omnipotent in the politics of 


Pennsylvania, he wields a great influence at Wash- 


ington, so that the whole nation is interested in 
the contest that is going on for his downfall. Not 
only does he exercise a power which no man ought 
to possess in this republic, a power which destroys 
self - government and threatens personal liberty, 
but he is himself an odious creature of odious con- 
ditions, and his rule is the rule of a bandit. Not so 
many years ago, the New York World published 
an account of Quay’s life, which, if true, should 
have consigned him and some of his political asso- 
ciates to prison. It was particularly charged that, 
he had embezzled the public moneys for his own 
use. The accusation was made with great particu- 
larity, and Quay was boldly challenged to bring. 
an action for libel. When he replied that he could 


not procure justice im the State of New York or in 


plum-tree..”” 
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’ the United States courts, the offer was made to him 


that the editor of the World would go to Pennsy!|- 
vania in order to be served with process, so that 


the case might be tried in the courts of the State 


which was ruled by QUAY as absolutely as Russia is 
ruled by the Tsar. But Quay did not take advan- 
tage of this confidence of the editor in the justice 
of his cause. 

Quay is now before the courts of his State by a 
process—a criminal process—issued against him. 


He is prosecuted by District-Attorney GRAHAM, for 


many years the Republican district attorney of 
Philadelphia. Once more the charge against him 


is the use of the public funds for his private gain, 


and, on the evidence which was produced before 
the magistrate on the preliminary hearing, he and 
the other defendants, including his.son RICHARD, 
were held in bonds of $5000 each to appear for trial 
before the November term of the court. The 


charge, in brief, is that QUAY and his friends have. 


used the funds of the State which were deposited in 


the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, which is now | 


in the hands of a receiver. The evidence was ob- 
tained from the private desk of JOHN S. HOPKINs, 


the cashier of the bank, who committed suicide. * 


It consists largely of letters and telegrams written 
by Senator Quay to HOPKINS, and one letter at least 
written by State-Treasurer B. F. HAaywoop to JAMES 
McMANES, president of the bank, but directed to 
and evidently received by HOPKINS. HAYWOOD is 
one of the accused, and he is one of QUAY'S po- 
litical followers. This letter from Haywoop to 
McMANES encloses a check for $100, 000, which, 
added to the public money already in the bank, 
made the State’s deposit at the time of writing the 
letter $600,000. The letter concludes as follows: 
“The understanding is that I am not te_draw 
against any part of this $600,000 deposit until the 
Hon. R. R. Quay [Senator QUAY'S son] has paid, 
or arranged satisfactory [sic] to you, the loan of 
$100,000 which you are to make to him next week.” 
Other letters and telegrams from Quay to Hop- 
KINS seem to show that the dead cashier was in ‘the 
habit of buying stock for QUAY, and the character 
of the stock ordered by the Senator, sugar figuring 
in the list, recalls the charges that have been made 
against United States Senators of legislating in the 
interest of their own speculations. In one tele- 
gram to HOPKINS, QUAY says, “If you buy and 
carry a thousand Met. for me, I will shake the 
This phrase is likely to become as 
famous as some others in the current history of 


public scandals. Where did Hopkins get the 


money ‘‘ to carry ” stocks for QUAY? The district 
attorney contends that memoranda made by Hop- 


KINS in a private book, called the ‘‘Red Book,” | 
show that by the connivance of the bank QUAY — 


had the use for 184 days of $200,006 of the amount 
of the public funds on deposit in the People’s 
Bank, that amount ranging from $525,000 to $565- 
000. In other words, this Senator of the United 
States, his son, and some of his henchmen are 
charged with conspiracy to embezzle the money of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and the evidence against 
them is strong enough, in the opinion of the ma- 
gistrate, to warrant their commitment. Itis an in- 


teresting fact that the capital of the People’s Bank 


was only $150,000. 
QuAY is charged with other offences. Dr. Swa.- 


. LOW charges that in the last fifteen years he and 


his henchmen have stolen $3,000,000 interest on 
the public moneys. It is charged that the party 


which upholds Quay has held back the school ap- 


propriations for a year or more before paying tliem 
over to the school authorities. It is charged that 
the old Capitol was burned by an incendiary, and 
that the State was robbed at every step of rebuild- 
ing, and in arranging temporary quarters for the 
government's accommodation. Dr. SWALLOW has 
challenged his opponent, QUAY’S candidate, to meet 
many of these charges, and to defend the negative 
of them. But as QUAY remained silent under the 
accusations and taunts of the World, as he pro- 
duced no evidence before the magistrate in answer 
to the charge that he has. used the public moneys 
deposited in the People’s Bank for his own profit 

and for the profit of his son and his friends, so Mr. 

STONE, QUAY’S candidate for Governor, declines 
the challenge of Dr. SwALLow. 

We have mentioned but part of the charges 
made against QUAY and his party. It is only ne- 
cessary to add that he is accused of crimes against 
the Federal government as well as against the 
State government, not the least among them being 
the sale of Federal offices for money and for votes. 
His silence under the charges is significant. He 
entertains a cynical contempt for the people of 
his State. He believes that they have not virtue 
enough to punish him. He feels safely: intrenched 
in his castle of vice. We hope that he is about to 
find himself mistaken, aud we believe that the be- 
ginning of his end has come. 
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THE POLICY OF EXPANSION—CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


| LETTERS FROM EX-SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY J. G. CARLISLE, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER JOHN R. PROCTER, 
EX-ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE G. L. RIVES, AND SENATOR DONELSON CAFFERY. | 


tions growing out of the war with Spain are 
substantially settled, except that which relates to 
the disposition of the Philippines, but concerning 
them the United States may soon be confronted with a 
problem of the gravest character. The sole avowed pur- 
pose for which the war was commenced has been accom- 
plished by the agreement to abandon Cuba, and in addi- 
tion Puerto Rico is to be surrendered to the United States. 
If our representatives in Paris should also demand the 
abandonment or cession of the Philippines, or any part of 
them, and the Spanish representatives should refuse to 
comply, the question of reopening the war for the sole 
purpose of conquest would be directly presented for the 
consideration of our government and people. 

Ought we to make such a demand, or, if made and re- 
jected, ought we to resume hostilities, and make further 
sacrifices of life and property in order to acquire these 
remote and semicivilized islands for ourselves, or to free 
them from the domination of Spain? We are under no 
obligations whatever to either emancipate or annex the 
islands. The fortunes of a war, prosecuted for the single 
purpose of securing the independence of Cuba, have given 
us military possession, for the time being, of a city and 
harbor in a distant part of the world; but until the armis- 
tice was established they were held subject to the right 
of the other belligerent to retake them by force, and re- 
sume its original authority over them. Our occupation 
was hostile at the beginning, and is so still, though mili- 
tary operations have been suspended in order to afford 
opportunity for negotiation. By this hostile act we: in- 
curred no obligation to the inhabitants, who were then 
and still are subjeets of Spain. Their condition, politi- 
cally or otherwise, did not have the least influence one 
way or the other in determining the question of peace or 
war, and we have made no promises tothem. It is true 
they are badly governed, but so are the people of many 
otber countries, even in our own hemisphere, and if it is 
our duty to overthrow all the bad governments in the 


B the terms of the protocol all the territorial ques- 


_ world, we had better begin on our own side of the globe. 


That the present inhabitants of the Philippines are not 
qualified for self-government is generally conceded, and 
that the hot and unwholesome climate will prove fatal to 
a very large percentage of emigrants and colonists from 


this latitude seems also to be admitted; but, in fact, we © 


do not need new lands for colonization, no matter how 
fertile or salubrious they may be. Our own country af- 
fords ample space for an enormous increase of popula- 


’ tion, and ample opportunities for the investment of capi- 


tal and the employment of labor for many years to come. 


_ Even if our people could go to the Philippines with their 


capital and labor, the effect would be to diminish our in- 
dustrial forces at home and retard the development of 


- our own resources. But they will not go, and if the isl- 


ands are acquired we will simply have on our hands, for 


such governmental control as we may be abie to exercise 
under our political system, a cluster of about fourteen 


hundred tropical islands, six or seven thousand miles 
away, inhabited by eight or ten millions of ignorant, su- 
' perstitious, and slavish people, who have no interests in 


common with us, no knowledge of our institutions, no 
appreciation of our civilization, no sympathy with our 


ambitions and aspirations, and no capacity to materially 
-improve their own condition under any plan of govern- 


ment that might be devised for them. 
Such an acquisition would not strengthen us in any 


respect. On the contrary, it would be a constant drain 
upon our resources without any substantial compensation 


for the outlay. Even when not in a state of actual in- 
surrection, the people are turbulent, cruel, and unmindful 


of the rights of person and property, and it will require a 


most vigilant administration of the law by honest and 
capable officials to preserve order among them, even in 


the most enlightened parts of the islands, while in some 


parts it is at least doubtful whether this can be done at 
all. Spain has tried it for more than three centuries, ex- 
cept in the Sulu group, and has signally failed. Millions 
of dollars have been expended and thousands of lives 


have been lost in a vain effort to enforce obedience to 
the laws and customs of a country having a form of eccle- 


siastical and civil government which they were at least 
partially able to understand, and yet, when the hour of 
trial came, Spain found them her most malignant and 
Savage enemies. If we acquire the islands we may have 
the same experience. Being incapable of self-govern- 
ment, they must be controlled for a long time, even as 


to their local concerns, by legislative and executive an- 


thorities of a government six thousand miles distant. No 
Matter what name may be given to the system established, 
it will be quasi-military iv its character; an army must be 
employed to assist the civil authorities in the administra- 


‘tion of the laws; and in order to provide effectually against 


aggressions from the outside, a strong naval force must 


be always ready for active duty. 

They will constitute the most exposed parts of our 
national domain, and will require a much larger expen- 
diture for protection than any other equal area within 
its limits. In all great wars the nations having colonies 
and outlying dependents have found them to be their 
most vulnerable parts; and nearly every island in the 


. Seas has passed, at some period in its history, from one 


sovereign to another by the operations of war, most of 
them having changed masters many times. If we ac- 
quire the Philippines, we will find it more difficult to 
defend them against any great European naval power 


~ than it will be to defend the whole coast of the United 


States against the same power. They will add compara- 


_ tively nothing to our strength or prosperity in time of 


peace, and they will be a positive weakness to us in time 
of war. : JOHN G. CARLISLE. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
__ Having been requested to give my opinion as to whether 
this country should retain all of the Philippines, or a part 
of them, and if « part, how much and for what purposes, 
I submit the following suggestions: 

If the entrance to the harbor of Manila had been suc- 


cessfully defended by the Spaniards, the American fleet 
under Dewey would have had no harbor of refuge for 
repair and coaling nearer than San Francisco. This effec- 
tive object-lesson has taught the absolute necessity of a 
coaling and repair naval station in Asian waters. The 
necessity will increase from year to year with our increas- 
ing commercial relations with China and other Eastern 
countries, and because of the complications growing out 
of European aggressions in the Far East. The most viru- 
lent opponents of expansion now admit the necessity of 
retaining the harbor of Manila as a naval station, and the 


only question now to be decided is how much contiguous | 


territory is uecessary to make secure this holding. Should 
we retain the entire Philippine group, our only neighbors 
would be Japan on the north at Formosa, and Great Brit- 
ain on North Borneo, Labuan, and the Straits Settlements, 
and Holland on the Dutch islands. We have along the 
northern border of the United States, from ocean to ocean, 


the British territory of Cunada, and on'this border it is” 


not necessary to retain a single regiment or an armored 
war-ship for the purposes of defence. The English and 
Dutch get along peacefully as neighbors and control the 
native tribes of Borneo with a small military force, and 


so long as Holland and Great Britain are our only Euro-. 


pean neighbors in the Far East, a like condition will pre- 
vail should we assume the responsibility of good gov- 
ernment over the entire Philippine group. Should we, 
however, retain only one or more of these islands, the re- 
mainder will inevitably fall to the possession of one or 
more of the European powers, and a a ap element 
will be the result, necessitating the keeping of a ae 
military force on the portion retained. It would be folly 
to retain a coaling-station and be forced to carry coal 
across the Pacific Ocean to this station in times of war, 
while surrendering to other powers the islands of Cebu, 


Negros, Batan, and Masbate, on which coal is known to~ 


exist, and other islands on which it is believed future 
explorations will develop coal. 

Should we retain all of these islands, then this country, 
Great Britain, and Japan can control all the coal easily 
accessible to the Pacific and Indian oceans, and these 
powers can, by proper co-operation, confine hostile naval 
movements of European powers to European waters. 
There will be less danger of foreign complications and 
Jess danger of wars in retaining the entire group of isl- 
ands than there will be should we retain only a part. 

These islands should be retained, not with a view of 
incorporating them into our system of States, but with a 
determination to give to them good government, openin 
their ports to all the world on equal terms, and expend- 
ing every cent of revenue collected on the islands for the 
improvement and benefit of the native population, and 
when, in the future, the natives have been educated in 
the principles of self-government, allowing them to or- 
ganize local self-goverument, remaining always subject to 
the protection and control of this. country. For years the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Cuba will have to 
be governed as Englund governs her numerous crown col- 
onies—under the entire control of the home government. 
Gradually some of these may be merged into colonies 


possessing representative institutions, the home govern- 


ment retaining a veto on legislation; but later some may 
become self-governing colonies, like New Zealand, the 
home government having no control over any public officer 
—save the appointment of the governor—and being only 
responsible for the conduct of all relations between the 
colonies and foreign powers. It would be unwise for the 
United States to ever surrender the right to control the 
foreign relations of each of the above-named islands. The 
great success of our vast industrial enterprises has demon- 
strated that we have in abundance men of large admin- 
istrative ability. The services of such men can be secured 


- by placing our diplomatic service on a basis of stability 


of tenure for efficient service, and abandoning altogether 
our idiotic, unbusinesslike spoils system. 

It has been suggested that colonial expansion will give 
opportunity for ‘* carpet-bag” misrule, such as was im- 
posed upon the Southern States during the ‘‘ reconstruc- 
tion” period following our civil war. The fact that this 
evil was cured from within by the aroused conscience of 
the American people, and was not permitted to last more 
than ten years, notwithstanding the politicul passions in- 
cident toa civil war, is a sufficient evidence that any party 
responsible for misrule -in colonies will be hurled from 


' power by the voters of this country. Misrule and oppres- 


sion of her colonies have existed in Spain for nearly four 
hundred years, with no power to correct thé abuses from 
within, and no political party in this country will dare to 
return avy territory to the evils of Spanish misrule. 

The people of Maine and Texas feel no personal n- 


sibility for municipal corruption in Philadelphia and New 


York, but the people of the entire country will feel a sense 
of personal responsibility for the good government of 
Manila, Havana, Santiago, and other cities coming under 
our protection. I believe the increased responsibilities 
will have a most beneficial effect upon our home govern- 
ment, and provincial politics will give place to a broader 
statesmanship. | JouN R. PROCTER. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

I am asked what, in my opinion, ought to be the policy 
of our government with reference to Cuba and»the Phi- 
lippines. The true inquiry is rather what our policy must 
be; for we are not any longer free to accept or to reject a 
national policy concerning the acquisition of these islands. 
In the first place, the war is not over, and as yet we are 
by no means masters of either Cuba or the Philippines; 
and in the second place, we have incurred certain obliga- 
tions which we cannot now honorably refuse to discharge. 

It seems to be generally assumed by our ple that a 
treaty of peace has already been signed, ee which we 
unre to have possession of Cuba at once, and are to get 
jie so much of the Philippines as we choose to ask for. 

o idea can be more fallacious. Hostilities are suspend- 
ed, not ended. Spain has indeed promised that she will 
evacuate all her West Indian possessions, but she has 
given no guarantees of performance, and the time and 


manner of evacuation are still the subjects of discussion. - 


Thus far matters have proceeded pleasantly and promptly 
enough, so far as published reports indicate; but it needs 
no great knowledge of Spanish history to appreciate the 
unrivalled capacity of her officials in protracting such. ne- 
gotiations whenever delay shall seem desirable. 

And as to the Philippines, is it not possible that the 
Spanish commissioners in Paris may try to delay and 
haggle and drive a hard bargain? And what reply can 
we make if they refuse our demands? Have we now at 
hand that final argument of nations; a powerful army 
ready and eager to take the field? Our navy is indeed 
obviously equal to any demands that can be made upon 
it; but our troops are broken with sickness, and tie gov- 
ernment seems bent on. rapidly disbanding such forces as 
still we possess. Once scattered, these same men can 
never be collected again. -Nor can it be supposed that 
the country—horrified by the apparently well-authenti- 
cated stories of awful and utterly needless suffering in 
camps of instruction—will be ready to supply recruits 
or to accept cheerfully a renewal of: hostilities. These 
facts must, of course, be quite as well known to the Span- 
ish Foreign Office as they are to every one of us; and al- 
though the Spanish policy concerning the Philippines is 
not yet declared, it may well be that they will not. cede 
any more of those islands than the point we now oc- 
cupy, unless, indeed, we can show ourselves really ready 
for a resumption of the war in the West Indies as weil as 
the East. It follows, therefore, that the question which 


has interested so many people here and abroad, as to. 


whether we ought to tuke the whole or only a part of the 
Philippines, is, to say the least of it, somewhat premature. 

It may, however, be ussumed that we shall not surrender 
Manila. We are probably in no humor to bégin fighting 
again for the sake of Panay. or Mindanao; but, weary and 
sickened as this nation is with our recent experiments in 
foreign warfare, public opinion will sustain the govern- 
ment in going to 6 extremity for the retention of the 
territory we actually hold. Our fleet might bave steamed 
away from Manila with honor on the 2d of May; but since 
that course was not adopted, it will hardly be ‘possible 
now to withdraw and leave the city to its fate. 

If, however, we are to establish ourselves in a sort of 
Asiatic Gibraltar at Manila, or even if we get the whole 
of Luzon, Spain retainingithe other Philippines, the Caro- 
lines, and all but one of the Ladrones, certain consequences 
may be pretty clearly foreseen. For one thing, insurrec- 
tion in all the Spanish islands will become chironie; and 
Manila—in spite of the sincerest efforts on our part—will 
always and inevitably be a base of operations for fili- 
busters. We may thus shortly find ourselves again com- 
pelled to interfere by force, just as public opinion com-. 
pelled intervention undér analogous circumstances in 
Cuba. On the other-hand, if we do not intervene, some 
of the colonizing nations will be very apt, under -such 
conditions of persistent anarchy, to find *‘ humanitarian” 


or other reasons for acquiring islands or ports in unplea- 


sant and dangerous proximity to our establishments. 


— The acquisition of Manila or Luzon alone will therefore 


tend to bring about a condition of unstable equilibrium; 


so that if we do not obtain the whole of the islands now’ 


(which at present seems unlikely) we may be driven into 
fighting for them later on, and perhaps against more 
formidable opponents. 

Cuba, of course, we are publicly pledged to surrender to 
its inhabitants as soon as they have formed a stable gov- 
ernment. It is b gene w plain that we are also bound, by 
every dictate of prudence and humanity, to administer 
that bays a island until a government really stable is 
secured. How long that may be, nobody can guess. If we 


reasoned from the analogy of the other Spanish-American | 


republics, a century would not be too much to allow, but 
a firm and honest administration by us will doubtless 
shorten the period of apprenticeship. Before that period 
is ended, both countries may perhaps prefer annexation. 
Whatever the extent of our insular possessions ulti- 
mately proves to be, it is at any rate apparent that we 
must very soon decide upon some general policy as to the 
temp of administering them. Examples of colonial pol- 


‘jeies during the past three hundred years, some good and 


mostly bad, are numerous. Spain, still retaining almost 
unchanged the typical colonial policy of the eighteenth 
century, represents one extreme, embodying a ghastly 
record of misery and disaster. England, successful after 
many trials and many calamities, and prompt to profit by 
the lessons of experience, represents the other. extreme. 
If we wish to emulate the example of England and not 
the example of Spain, we must begin with an earnest 
and honest and unswerving determination that the three 
fundamental features of the Spanish colonial policy shall 
not be applied to our possessions, and these three funda- 


mentals are the spoils system, the navigation laws, and ° 


the protectivextariff. G. L. Rives. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 
You ask whether, in my opinion, ‘‘ we should retain all 
the Philippines or part of -them, and if a part, how 
much?” 
I answer that we should retain no part of the Philip- 
ines, except a coaling-station, with the free consent of 


pain. It is necessary to go back to the declaration of - 


war against Spain as the foundation of our right to retain 
the Philippines. That declaration was made on the sole 
ground of the inhumanity that characterized the war be- 
tween Spain and a part of her subjects in the island of 
Cuba. We disclaimed, ex industria, any intention of ac- 
quiring the island. Our purpose was to pacify it, and 
establish then & free government for its people. 

Being a war unique in its kind, one of humanity, under- 
taken to put a stop to war and butchery, and not for con- 

uest, or defence, or revenge, or glory, its results must be 
termined by the principle on which it was waged. 

We stand on high ground of disinterestedness to justify 
our intervention between the parent country and its re- 
bellious subjects, We invite the intelligent judgment and 
approval of mankind as to the purity of our motives. 

(Continued on page 1046.) _ | 
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PEKING—PLACES OF INTEREST IN AND ABOUT CHINA’S CAPITAL.— Drawn By Harry FENN From -Puoorocrapus.—[Sre Pace 1031.) 


1, Chien-Mén, from Gate of Northern City. 2. Temple of Universal Fragrance, on Summit of Wan-Sho-Shan— Hill of Myriad Ages. 3. Temple of 
Heaven — Covered Altar. 4. Present Residence of Empress Dowager, 16 Miles north of City, showing Hill of Myriad Ages and Temple of Universal 
Fragrance. __ 5. Instrument at the Observatory-on the City Wall. 6. Market Square—the Centre of City Life. | 7. Coal Hill of the Imperial Palace. 
8. American Legation. : 
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BRIG.-GEN. JOHN M. BACON, US.A., MAJOR MELVILLE C. WILKINSON, U.S.A., CAPTAIN-T. J. SHEEHAN, BOGON AGESHIK, 


Commanding U.S. Troops at Leech Lake. Killed by the Pillagers. The famous Indian Fighter Wounded in Whoee resistance to Arrest was the 


Photograph by Zimmerman. the Encounter. - immediate Cause of the Uprising. 


DRAWING BY A CHIPPEWA, SHOWING HOW THE FIRST WHITE MAN MET A CHIPPEWA INDIAN. _ LEECH LAKE RESERVATION. 
- THE PILLAGER INDIAN OUTBREAK AT LEECH LAKE, MINNESOTA, OCTOBER 5, 1898, 


_ 


ADMIRAL PASTOR Y LANDERO. SEQOR MONTERO RIOS. SENOR GUARMIA Y DIAZ. MARQUIS MONTORO. 
| PARIS—MEMBERS OF THE SPANISH PEACE COMMISSION. 


Witelay Reid. Senator Gray. Mr. Moore, Secretary of the Commission. Judge Day. Senator Frye. Senator Davis. 
' PARIS—THE AMERICAN PEACE COMMISSION AT A CUNFERENCE IN THEIR COUNCIL-ROOM AT THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 
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MaAssaCHUseTTs ‘seems to lose more than her share of 
promising young men who have made a start in public 
life. Russell, Andrew, Butler, and others have died pre- 
maturely Within the last three years, and now Sherman 
Hoaris taken from her. He died at Concord on October 
7. of typhoid fever contracted during his visits this sum- 
mer to the military camps as agent of the Massachusetts 
Volunteers’ Aid Association. One of his Harvard class- 
mates, Who writes to the WEEKLY about him, speaks of 
him as one of the heroes of the war, and says: 


He used to be a captain in the National Guard, and was as Keen for 


this wer as any schoolboy. He organized companies for it in 
Conese batat lust promised net to go.iimself, on account of his four 
little children. ‘The oldest is only ten. There was no keeping him 
back (rom the service later. though. To mauy it would seem 
finer to die saving the lives of American soldiérs than to die killing 
was, bur fame vives fewer bays for it, I+ope his name will be 


on the Harvard men#orial pate. 

Mr. [oar was thé son of Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, At- 
torney General im fvrant’s first cabinet, and was born in 
1s60. He distingnisied himself in Harvard College (where 
he graduated in 18s2), studied Taw, and after a year of 
practice joined the firm of Storey, Thorndike, & Hoar, of 
which Moorfield Storey Was the senior partner. He was 
sent to Congress as a, Democrat in. 1890, and when his 
term: expired President Cleveland appointed him United 
States District Attorney for Massachusetts. He served 
with exceptional ability and distinction in that office, and 
When he left it setded down to the practice of law in 
partnership with his brother. He was regarded as one of 
the ablest of the younger lawyers in the State, and his 
death has been mourned in Massachusetts as a serious 


public joss. Some verses he wrote five years ago, in 


memory of a friend who died, are remembered now as 


applicable to himself. They begin: 


God, give unto Thy servant rest! 
Who, finding sorrow all around, 
Gave of his until le found 
Hed given of it all he had 
To make the sorfowing jess sad. 
Yes, vive unto Thy servant rest! 


There must be some millions of Americans still alive 
who remember A. Oakey Hall as one of the men who 
gained permanent publicity from Thdmas Nast’s pictures 
in Harkrer’s WEEKLY of the Tammany Ring in the days 
of Tweed. He was Mayor of New York from 1869 to 
1872, and his portrait was grouped by Nast along with 
those of Tweed, Cennolly, and Sweeny. He was tried for 
complicity in the Tweed frauds and acquitted, and he 
lived long enough to have it admitted by men who knew 
—by Judge Noah Davis, for one—that he was not a guilty 
accomplice of Tweed. At all events, he kept bad com- 
pany, and paid a heavy penalty for it, for the men. with 
Whom he was associated in Nast’s pictures are those with 


.,whom every one has associated him ever since. 


Ile was an interesting man, and lived a checkered and 
eventful life. Heaas born in_1826, the son of a New 
York merchant, who died of yellow fever when his boy 
was three years old. | The lad, as he grew up, insisted on 
having a classical education, and earned money by news- 
paper Writing to pay his way through the New York 
University, where he graduated in 1844. Then he studied 
law zenlously, in spite of poverty, and was admitted to 
the bar in New Orleans in 1846. Two years later he came 
back to. New York, and worked for a time at newspaper 
writing, but practised law also, won reputation at it, and 
became a member of the firm of Brown, Hall, & Vander- 
poel. From 1850 until 1854 he served as assistant district 
attorney. For many-years after that he had an excellent 
law practice. After Lincoln beat Seward for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President, Hall joined the Democratic. 


party, and fought Tammany hard until it made terms with, 


him. ‘Three times he was clected district attorney on the 
Tammany ticket, and in 1868 and again in 1870 he was 
chosen Mayor. His political career ended with the col- 
lapse of Tweed. For atime he disappeared, and it turned 
out that he went to England. He came back to New 
York, and occupied himself with newspaper work, play- 
writing, and to some extent with the practice of law, until 
his death on October 7. 


Blanche Willis Howard, who died in Germany on Octo- 
ber 7, wrote a successful story when she was twenty-six 
years old, which made her literary fortune and determined 
the Course of her life. The story was One Summer, pub- 
lished in 1874. The Boston J7ranscript says thgt 54,000 
copies of it were sold, and paid the author twtnty-five 
cents each, ° ‘Phe next vear Miss Howard, abetted by her 
publishers, and encouraged by a contract to write weekly 
letiers for the Trquscript, went abroad to continue a. liter- 
ary career. Most of her life after that was spent abroad. 


“Among her later books were Annt Serena, Guenn, Aulnay 


Tourer, and a book: of travels. In°1890 she was married 
to Baron ven Teulfel, a German physician of note, who 
dicd two years ago, For several years she edited an Eng- 
lish magazine published in Stuttgart. Besides her other 
interests and abilities she had a strong bent for music, and 
herself became an accomplished miusician. At the time 
of her death she was about starting for her winter home 
on the island of Guernsey. It is told of her that her home 
life was delightful, and that she had great enjoyment in 
all out-of-door pleasures—widking, bieycling, swimming— 
and loved the sea. She was born in Bangor, Maine, in 
1847. 


A reader of the Wrekty who believes in high license, 
and has been to Maine and seen how prohibition works 
there, suggests these new definitions for Maine’s next 
spellerand definer: License—the privilege of selling liquor, 
obtained by the payment of money , Prohthition—the right 
to sell liquor without any payment, 


Booker T. Washington's Tuskegee Institute has $300,000 


worth of property, of which $58,000 came to it during ° 


the year ending June 1. It neeils at present. $24,000 for 
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heating. lighting, and an increased water-supply, and 
about $60,000 for new buildings and equipments. Most 


of all, it needs an endowment fund of $500,000. So says. 


Principal Washington in the Seventeenth Annual Report. 


Columbia University starts her 145th year richer and 


more populous than ever before, with about 2800 students 
on her rolls. The Freshman class of about 135 is twenty- 
five per cent. larger than its predecessor. There is a 
large gain, too, in the university’s medical school, and 
increased attendance in all departments. The new gym- 


nasium, which has just been opened, is exceedingly satis-_ 


factory. 

Columbia intends to erect on Amsterdam Avenue a me- 
morial gate to her sons who died in the war. The list 
includes Sergeant Hamilton Fish, Dr. John Blair Gibbs, 
Dr. Lindheim, and perhaps others. 


Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, who is kuown to newspaper- 


readers as a frequent contributor to the Sun of articles | 
about our colored brethren and their interests, is a repre- | 
sentative colored citizen, and is president of the Afro-— 
American League, and editor of the Age. In a speech | 


made in Rochester the other day, at the time of the dedi- 
cation of the monument to Frederick Douglass, he said: 


“The management of the colored people of the South has been a 
conspicuous failure. The race has been educated, but race prejudice | 
has not abated. I see other black and yellow peoples about to come > 
under the care of this goyernment. If you rule the black and yeliow 


people in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines as the South has 
been and is being ruled, you will have revolution upon revolution, 
and you ought to have it.” 


It is the open season for prophets, and Mr. Fortune’s 
forebodings are worth recording. 

The summer brought many examples of the friction 
between blacks and whites in the South. One of the most 
interésting cases was that of the Second Texas Volunteers, 
who refused for a time to accept their pay from Major 
Lynch, a colored paymaster, but presently relented, and 
found by a practical test that the money lost none of its 


HON. THEODORE T. GEER, 
Oregon's Farmer, Gold Standard Republican, Governor-Elect. 


Value in passing through a negro’s hands. A few days ago 
there was a clash in color lines at the camp at Huntsville, 
Alabama, which cost three lives; and in Illinois there has 
been serious fighting over a questiow of negro labor, as 
elsewhere told. 

A great many persons besides Mr. Fortune feel that the 
future of the negro in this country is a problem that is 
yet to be solved, and many minds are busy with it all the 


‘time. Bishop Turner of Georgia is strongly in favor of 


negro emigration, and believes that there will presently 
be a great exodus of American negroes to Africa, where, 
he thinks, the black men will have a fairer chance, and 
WHI prosper better than will ever be possible for them 
here. An obstacle to the exodus is that few of our ne- 
roes have any inclination to go to Africa, but much pre- 
er to stay at home. A correspondent of the New York | 
Krening Post, who writes from Birmingham, Alabama, 
believes that relief for such of the Southern negroes as 
are not content with their social condition will come pres- 
ently in the form of counties here and there in the South 
which shall be owned, populated, and administered exclu- 
sively or almost altogether by negroes. This reasoner 
objects strongly to a, negro State, but thinks that negro 
counties would be very useful in providing refuges for 
negroes who dislike contact with the whites, and want to 
get out of the shadow of the dominant race. The sugges- 
tion is interesting, though its originator admits that. it 
will be long before it is put into practice, as the transfer 


of the property of any Southern county into negro hands | 


would necessarily be a slow process. 


Newspaperdom is interested in the resolution of the New 
York Times to bestow itself daily (except Sundays) upon 
New York readers for a consideration of one cent. The 
Times of late has been a three-cent paper, and reports a 
constant gain of readers at that price. But it says that it 
would prefer to see its circulation increase still faster, so, 
for the benefit of Greater New York alone, it has reduced 
its price. It is supporting the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, and that brings it into competition, so far as 
[engi are concerned, with the World and the Journal, 

oth one-cent papers. Undoubtedly it will get many 
more readers at one cent than it can at three, and as it 


¥ 
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does not:intend that any change in its character shall 
follow the change in its price, the public is to be congratu- 
lated in getting a newspaper of so good a quality for so 
little money. All the same, one cent is not enough to pay 
for a first-rate morning paper, and possibly the movement 
of the 7imes may prove to be the first step towards putting 
that journal and its two competitors aforesaid ou a two- 
cent basis. 


There are old business houses in New York, but not 
many that have been able as yet to celebrate the bun- 
dredth anniversary of their establishment in business. 
The firm of Oelrichs & Co., which achieved that distine- 
tion on October 12, was started on that date in 1798 by 
Casper Meier, who came from Bremen to New York, then 
a city of 30,000 inhabitants, with a modest stock of goods, 
mostly consigned to him for sale by friends at home. He 
began business in Gouverneur Lane, and prospered, in 
time becoming the American agent of the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company, whose president and founder, 
H. H. Meier, had bees his tirst partner. On Casper Meier's 
death, in 1839, the firm name had, under the State laws, 
to be changed, and became L. H. von Post & Oelrichs. 
The firm has always been engaged in transatlantic com- 
merce, and for years its chief business has been the im- 
portation of wool and hides. For a time it was the agent 
of the German post-office department for the payment of 
money-orders issued by the German. post-offices. The 
present senior member of the’firm, Herman Casper von 
Post, is a grandson of Casper Meier, the other members 
being Gustav and Benjamin Schwab, great-grandsons of 
Meier, and Herman Oelrichs, nephew and namesake of one 
of his partners. 


What with Indian fights in Minnesota and battles with 
striking miners in []linvis, we hardly miss,the excitements 
of the late war. Late developments in Illinois have been 
excecdingly grave. There has been trouble at two points 
—it Pana, forty-two miles southeast of Springfield, aud 
at Virden, twenty-one miles southwest of Springfield. 
The basis of the rioting is.the same at both points. Min- 
ers have demanded better wages, have been refused, and 
have struck. Mine-operators. have then attempted to 
bring in negro laborers from the adjacent States. The 
striking miners have objected, and fighting has ensued. 
At Pana, on September 1, the miners captured the president 


of the mining company and his brother, and held them 
for some hours as_ prisoners. 
stopped a railroad train bringing negro laborers from In- 


On September 30 they 


diana, and compelled its return to that State. On October 
2 one hundred masked miners from Pana went over to 
Washington, Indiana, and attacked negroes working in a 
mine there. Then Governor Tanner reluctantly sent a 
battery of militia to Pana to keep order. 

At Virden the miners struck for an increase of pay from: 
twenty-eight cents to forty cents a ton. The mining com- 
pany refused the advance, and prepared to bring in ne- 
groes.. President Louch of the company asked for mili- 


_ tary protection, and not getting it, employed armed guards 


of his own. On October 12 a train bringing negro labor- 


from‘ Alabama was attacked, on its arrival at Virden, 


by armed miners. A brief but very brisk engagement 
followed, in which miners, guards, deputy-sheriffs, and 
negroes took part. Eight men were killed, at least four 
were mortally wounded, and not less than twenty others 
were hurt. Four companies of the First Illinois Volun- 
teer Cavalry and other troops were immediately ordered 
to Virden from Springfield. Governor Tanner has ex- 
pressed strong sympathy for the strikers, has denounced 
the policy of the coal companies in importing laborers 


from outside the State, and has been unwilling to furnish 
troops to aid in carrying that policy out. The mine- 


owners blame him for the loss of life. He declares that 


the trouble is due to ‘‘ avaricious mine-owners, Who have 
forgotten their duty to society.” 


Last winter the newspapers in New York made game 


very freely of the lady whose whim: it was to have her- 


self crowned Queen of the Holland Dames. ‘ Queen” 


was thought to be a somewhat absurd title for an Ameri- 
can woman to assume. They seem Jess squeamish in the 


boundless West, for one reads that President McKinley, 
who has been visiting the.Omaha Fair, was received, on 
his arrival at Omaha, by King Ak-Sar-Ben IV. and the 


board of governors of the King Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben. 
The festival of the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben was prevailing 


at the fair at the time, and the King seems to have been 
for the time being the head man in the community. 

The President had an interesting journey to Omaha, 
and made many speeches, which were received with 
boundless enthusiasm. The fair is a very successful 
show, The buildings and their setting are praised as ex- 
ceedingly beautiful» There is much to see, and there are 
great crowds of visitors. 


An element of personal interest has been lent to Chinese 
politics by the belief that for weeks past the Emperor of 
China has been hiding under a bed, while the Dowager 
Empress has paraded through the palace with a bow] of 
poison and a dirk. To most of us the personality of 
Chinese dignitaries used to be very vague. The only 


Chinaman that the average newspaper-reader feels that ~ 


he knows is Li Hung-Chang. Lately we have begun to 
understand that the Dowager Empress is a real person 
and an exceedingly effectual one. We would like, ata 
safe distance, to know her better. News which comes 
by way of London, dated October 11, says that the Dow- 


'ager has set up a new Emperor in place of Kuang Hsu, 


recently discharged. What Kuang Hsu’s fate was does 


yet appear. 


On October 12 the Emperor of Germany started from 


Berlin on his journey to Constantinople and Jerusalem. 


He seems to have arranged fora junket besides which the 
most.elaborate Congressional funeral seems simple and in- 


significant. The Empress goes with him, and his outfit 


includes a dozen eminent state officers, three ladies of the 
court, eighteen equerries, a squad of gendarmes armed 
with cameras, six horses, one hundred and ten trunks, 
many of them of large size, and a big box containing 
$800,000 worth of jewels, decorations, and valuable gifts. 
The Sultan has made exceedingly elaborate and costly 
prepirations to receive him in Constantinople, and for- 
ward him by way of Damascus and Joppa to the Holy 


City. We read of roads two thousand years old being — 
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widened and rebuilt in Palestine, and of a tremendous 
‘furbishing up at Jerusalem, even to the replacing of old 
buildings with new ones that will look better, Banks in 
Judea are being stocked with money for William. Horses, 
tents, camels, hotels, silver plate, carpets, and’every sort 
of supply have been made ready beforehand. He is going 
to Bethlehem, doubtless, with a brass band. He is the 
one eminent man on earth who could go to Bethlehem 
with a brass band and fvcel that he had lionored the place. 

It will be remembered that his ostensible errand in Je- 
rusalem is to dedicate a German chapel there. His real 
purpose, folks say, is to start a German colony in Syria. 
His journey should be vastly interesting, especially on its 
comie side. One wishes that Mark Twain and Richard 
Harding Davis might go with him. 


Mr. John M. Forbes, who died at the age of eighty-five, 
on October 12, at his home at Milton, Massachusetts, would 
have been amply justified in living much longer, since he 
had shown himself exceedingly competent in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of this world, and in promoting his 
own comfort and happiness and the prosperity of persons 
associated with him. He was a notable American, and 
acquaintance with the incidents of his career really helps 
to make one feel that success. is a pretty good thing even 
in this world. The Forbes family is of Scotch origin, but 
Mr. John M. Forbes’s grandfather was a Massachusetts 
clergyman, and his father a merchant. He himself was 
born in Bordeaux, France, in 1813, but started for home 
when he was three months old, and eventually reached 
Boston after. being in one successful sea-fight, and being 

aptured by the British next day. He was successful asa 
merchant, and later grew very rich by able mariagement 
of railroads and other large concerns. About fifty years 
ago he bought the island of Naushon, between Buz- 
zards Bay and Vineyard Sound, and made it his summer 
home. ‘The island is famous for its harbors, its yachts, its 
deer-shooting, and its hospitalities. The family of which 
Mr. Forbes was the head has great renown in the worlds 
of business and of sport, being strong in yachtsmen, horse- 
men, patriots, fighting-men, and men_of affairs. 

S. Martin. 


THE PILLAGER INDIAN OUTBREAK. 

On Wednesday, October 5, a fight occurred on the Leech 
Lake Indian reservation, in northern Minnesota, between 
a number of Pillager Indians and a party of whites com- 
posed of a company of regulars and a marshal’s posse. 
The immediate cause of the trouble is still involved in 
some doubt, no two persons concerned giving just the 
same version of it; but most accounts agree in ascribing 
the collision, in general terms, to an attempt by the United 


States marshal, R. T. O'Connor, to arrest an Indian named. 


Bogonageshik. belonging to the Pillager band of Chip- 
pewas inhabiting Ber Island and the neighboring main- 
land. The portrait here given is'reproduced from one 
taken several years ago, when Bogonageshik was much 
more under white influence than now, and shows him in 
Caucasian clothing. He never, however, ceased to cling 
to the blanket, even when it had to be used as an adjunct 
to the costume of civilization. Bogonageshik was one o 
several Indians required in court as principals or wit- 
nesses in prosecutions under the liquor laws. The others 
had, surrendered themselves;. but he had first proved very 
hard to arrest, and then had been forcibly rescued from 
the marshal’s custody by a party of his friends and fol- 
lowers, In‘trying to capture him a second time, the marshal 
encountered resistance so formidable that he applied for 
military aid. General John M. Bacon responded, on orders 
from the War Department, with Company E, Third United 
States Infantry, led by Major Melville C. Wilkinson. The 
posse and: soldiers left Walker, the only railroad town on 
the edge of Leech Lake, and proceeded by boat to a prom- 
ontory on the mainland just north of Bear Island. Land- 
ing in the midst of a heavy snow-storm, they found and 
captured one. Pillager who had been identified as a mem- 
ber of the rescuing party, but saw no signs of a hostile 
force anywhere. After a march about the shore of the 
- promontory they were about preparing for dinner, when 
they were surprised by a fusillade from Indians concealed 
in the woods near by. A sharp exchange of shots fol- 
lowed, but the Indians were able, as a rule, to keep out 
of sight among the timber, and it is supposed that they 
carried off most of their dead and wounded, so as to hide 
the extent of their loss. | 

The official reports telegraphed to Washington, describ- 
ing this fight and the skirmishes which followed during 
the next two days, were so meagre that neither the au- 
thorities of the War Department nor of the Interior De- 
partment could extract from them a complete story of 
the trouble. All they could learn positively was that 
Major Wilkinson, five soldiers, and one Indian policeman 
had been killed, and nine soldiers, one Indian policeman, 
and one deputy marshal wounded. The white settlers 
scattered through the country near Leech Lake were, as 
usual in such cases, utterly panic-stricken, most of .them 
deserting their homes and making their way to the near- 
est towns, in fear of a general Chippewa outbreak. Gen- 
eral Bacon sent word to Washington gn Friday that he 
considered the insurrection subdued, but neither the Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota nor the terrified settlers agreed with 
him. Orders were therefore sent him to put the regulars 
of his command, and also the volunteer troops at Minne- 
apolis, at the service of the State, if, on consultation with 
the Governor, he found such extra force necessary. 

The Bear Island outbreak has caused much surprise 
in Washington, as the Chippewas have been from time 
immemorial the friends of the whites. The impelling 
grievance, it is thought, must have been much more.seri- 
ous than appears on the surface. The Commissioner of. 
Indian Affairs was so impressed with this idea that he 
was unwilling to trust the handling of the matter;to Tud- 
ian-Agent Sutherland and Inspector Tinker, who had 
hastened into the Leech Lake country at the first alarm, 
but started at once for Minnesota to take personal charge 
of it. Those persons who know most of the conditions 
prevailing among the Minnesota Chippewas believe that 
he will find the causes of friction cumulative. The origin 
of the whole difficulty probably dates back to a purchase 
of land made by the government from the Pillagers in 
1847. The tract contained nearly 700,000 acres, and the 
Indians let it go for $15,000, with the understanding that 
the government was buying it to make a home for the 
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Menominee Indians, who were friends of the Pillagers, 
and also of the hereditary foes of the Chippewa nation, 
the Sioux. The reason the Pillagers were willing to part 
with the land was that it lay between their home and the 
home of the Sioux, so that the presence of the friendly 
Menominees there would serve as a barrier against the 
predatory raids of the Sioux, aud insure a permanent 
peace for all parties concerned. , 

But the government had, as so often before and since, 


made a promise it was unable to fulfil. The Menominees 


refused to remove to their proposed new reservation. 
Instead, they relinquished their claim. upon it in consid- 
eration of receiving back a part of their old lands in Wis- 
consin and a generous sum of money. It has never been 
possible to make the Pillagers believe that they were not 
shamelessly cheated in this labyrinth of bargains. As 
they accepted the $15,000 agreed upon, their strict legal 
rights in /the /land have of course been extinguished, 
though their moral claim survives against the government 
for its fajlure to carry out what they deemed the most 
important ure of the agreement of 1847. Their more 
progressive men, who have adopted the ways of civiliza- 
tion, and consented to let bygones be bygones for the 
sake of keeping the peace with the whites, have held 
the smaller restless element in check, but-the sense of in- 
justice has never ceased to rankle sorely even in their 
breasts. 

The tract purchased for the Menominees, when rejected 
and ceded to the government by the latter tribe, was 
thrown open to white settlement, with the usual result. 


Lawless men swarmed into the villages and small towns, » 


and opened dram-shops for the sale of ‘‘ Indian whiskey,” 
in contemptuous defiance of the statutes. The white 
man’s whiskey is bad enough in its effect upon the red 
man, but ‘‘ Indian whiskey” is a compound of crude al- 
cohol, strychnine, and a variety of other ingredients, 
which, united, make a fiery but quickly stupefying drink. 
Indians who came into town with something to sell would, 
as soon as they had got their money, spend a quarter or a 
half dollar for this liquor, and, when overcome by it, be 
robbed of whatever they had still in their pockets. 

But the outrage did not end here. Deputy marshals of the 
United States, often recruited from behind the illicit bars, 
made a fat living by arresting men engaged in the Indian 
whiskey traftic, subpeenaing Indien witnesses by the doz- 
en, and carrying both prisoners and witnesses off to St. 
Paul, where the Federal courts were held. The: largest 
part of this business was collusive. One dram-seller 
would be fined or sentenced to a brief imprisonment; an- 


other would be discharged for lack of competent evidence 


against him; in both cases the officers would pocket large 
sums of government money under the guise of mileage, 
witness fees, charges for hotel accommodations, and the 
like, sharing their plunder with their friends the prison- 
ers. The Indian witnesses were encouraged to respond 
totheir subpcenas by~being given a free excursion to the 
city, a ‘‘ good time” while there, and perhaps a trifle in 
cash by way of «a makeweight. At one time this abuse 
became so gross that the Secretary .of the Interior felt 
compelled to protest against it to the Attorney-General, 
some three hundred Indians being simultaneously absent 
from their reservations and in charge of deputy marshals 
at St. Paul, to their own demoralization and the down- 
right robbery of the government. 

‘he older and soberer Indians realized that the lives of 
their young men wre being wrecked by this practice, but 
their earnest apyeuls counted for little. At last, however, 
the marshals overreached themselves by trying to make 
too much money out of their speculation in witnesses. A 
member of the Bear Island band of Pillagers was carried 
off as a witness, and when he returaed was sick and fam- 
ished, having walked 160° miles without food. He ex- 
plained that the deputy who had taken him away and 
made use of his testimony had refused him the money ne- 
cessary to pay his fare back by the cars or buy meals on 
the journey. This aroused great indignation among the 
Indians, and is said to have been at the bottom of the 
recent resistance to the authority of Marshal O'Connor. 
The marshal denies the Indian's story, but the outbreak 
will undoubtedly bring about an investigation, whicl: may 
not be wholly barren of good results. 

The Minnesota Chippewas at large have another griev- 
ance against the government in the way the Department 
of the Interior has permitted them to be robbed right and 
left under the pretence of disposing of their timber. The 
outrages perpetrated upon the Chippewas of the Red 
Lake country were exposed a year ago last winter, when 
it was discovered that the so-called expert estimators 
appointed by the government to appraise their growing 


timber, preliminary. to its purchase by white lumbermen, 


were not experts at all, but were political heelers who 
knew nothing about the business, and wasted the Indians’ 
money in salaries and expenses while making worthless 
guesses at the quantities, varieties, and values of the tim- 
ber. Sitting in the bar-room of a backwoods hotel, or 
playing cards in a comfortable camp. they would make 
up their reports out of nothing tangible. As typical of 
these frauds may be cited one case where they reported 
65,000 feet of pine.as growing ou a tract which, on inves- 
tigation, was found to contain 782 feet; or another, where 
the report showed 25,000 feet and investigation showed 
75,000; or a third, where the estimators reported 45,000 
feet. and the a found to contain nene at all! 
Swindling as bad kind, though possibly somewhat 
modified in degiee, has been, and probably still -is, in 
progress in other parts of the Chippewa country. 

In the mind of the educated white man one grievance 
does not necessarily lap over upon another, and wrongs 
perpetrated by individuals are not charged up against a 
whole race. The Indian’s mind works differently. His 
patriarchal! system has trained him to regard the family, 
the band, the tribe, or the race as a unit, and to regard all 
men of one color, or all representatives of one govern- 
ment, as sharing responsibility for the sins committed by 
a single element or a single person in the same category 
with them. Keeping this difference in view, it will be 
easier to understand why one of the less progressive bands 
of Pillagers, cherishing memories of the broken compact 
of 1847, seeing their fellow-tribesmen turned over to the 


spoilers in the logging-camps, and being themselves vic- 


tims of the rapacity of dram-sellers and law officers, should 
reach a point of desperation where they are willing to re- 
sort to the one remedy which seemed open to them—the 
shedding of white blood. : 

Francis E. LEvupp. 
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THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


A CHINESE phrase, for which we shall hardly find an 
exact equivalent in the English language, will help us to 
separate truth from error—or at least the probable from 
the unlikely—when we read such despatches as those re- 
cently published in regard to the flight, assassination, or 
suicide of the Chinese Emperor. The phrase may be lit- 
erally. translated, *‘to save his face.” Any high official 
of the empire may apply it to himself in certain contin- 


gencies, and may think that he defends his personal credit. 


and that of his office by committing suicide when threat- 
ened with removal. In the case of the Emperor his sense 
of propriety and the rule of etiquette would leave him ho 
choice. If his successor has been chosen, or it becomes 
quite certain that a successor is to be appointed imme- 
diately, he must ‘‘ save his imperial face.” It will nct be 
necessary to murder him. 

In his Forbidden City, which is surrounded by the Im- 
City, and that in turn by the walled town commonly 

nown as the Tartar City, the Emperor has less real se- 
curity than the poorest Canton fisherman, who can at least 
foresee a danger, if he cannot contro} his surroundings. 

The towers and larger buildings of the Purple For- 
bidden City are shown in the illustration on the first page 
of this number of the WEEKLY—a view which will have 
the added interest of complete novelty for our readers. 
On another page the Market Square, the busy centre of 
the city’s life, contrasts with the residence of the Dowager 
Empress, which, although in a sense the central point .of 
-he Orient, is about sixteen miles north of the capital, on 
Wan-she-shan (the ‘*Ten Thousand Years Hill ’’); and 


the drawing of the ‘‘Coal Hill” of the Imperial Palace _ 


recalls one of those extraordinary stories which may be 
repeated without apology. Briefly told, it is this: The 


city was besieged, on a time; the supply of fuel gave out; - 


it. became impossible to boil the drinking water, and a 
pestilence carried off soldiers and simple folk with that 
prodigality which seems to be strictly Asiatic. So, then, 
when the pxgtocol had been signed, a mountain of coal 
was taken from the greatest mine in the world, little by 
little, and by. cart-load and basketful placed where you 
see it— covered with rich earth, planted, decorated, and 
still a eoal-mine, aboveground, and at hand for use in fu- 
ture sieges. It seems to be rather queer, but that is. because 
our point of view is Occidental. The Temple of Heaven, 
of which we see the characteristic part in the illustration 
No. 3, is in the centre of the-southern or Chinese city, 


which does not grow around the other? cities which we 


Coal hill 
Forbidden: Qty 
mherial Gty 
[<+Tartar City 
hinese Cy 
© -Témple of 
Heaven’. 


DIAGRAM OF THE CITY OF PEKING. 


Showing the Point of View from which the Front-Page 
Yustration in this number was taken. 


” 


have mentioned. The little diagram given herewith has 
a political significance that should not be missed. The 


Chinese and their conquerors have not amalgamated. If 


you travel into the heart of. the continent, after having 
mastered the language of the capital, you must muster 
dialects like distinet languages. It is a country now. to 
be broken up, not merely because it is unprogressive, but 
because it has been rent and riven by successive invasions. 

An American long resident in Peking, who secured these 
uncommon views, has had opportunities for acquainting 
himself with the true sentiment of the ruling class in 


China at the present time. He asserts that the Chinese — 


do not. love Russia, but regard America as their natural 
ally, and prefer England to the sullen neighbor on the 
north—from which quarter the kingdom’s enemies have 
come from time immemorial. Li Hung-Chang and Prince 
Kung, the Prime Minister and substitute for Li in the 
latter’s absence, have coquetted with Russia in order to 
bring England to the point—that is, a substantial guaranty 
of the integrity of China against Russian aggression; and 
no arrangement that has been entered into would be 
allowed to stand in the way of a favorable convention 
with the United States. The ninth Emperor of the Man- 
chu dynasty of Tsing, a young man of twenty-seven years, 
was gravely indiscreet when he let it be known that he 
entertained opinions in regard to the development and 
modernization of his nation. The Dowager Empress and 
Li were engaged in certain preliminary matters that ap- 
peared to. have a wholly different tendency. The crisis* 
had reached the diplomatic stage, when this licensed idler, 
from within his triple wall4, where tke-most pampered 
existence out of Christendom seemed absolutely secure, 
lifted a puny voice in favor of reforms im the fashion of 
the West. 

With this situation in mind, it is worth while to re-read 
the conflicting despatches which were sent out to those 
regions visited by the sun after it has spent its force upon 
the Celestial Empire. Toward the end of last month an 
imperial edict regretted the increasing ill health of ‘the 
Emperor, and the fact that the succession had been pro- 
vided for was not long withheld. Three weeks later the 
world was still in doubt as to his fate, the report on Octo- 
ber 14 being that he lay at the point of death in a small 
building near the palace of the Empress. 

The old Empress Dowager has virtually ruled China, as 
well as controlled the young Emperor, during half a life- 
time. She had appointed him to succeed to the throne 
on her son’s death, had supervised his education, and 


chosen his wives for him.’ He had no contact with the 


outside world, and was supposed not to know or care 
what happened beyond the Tartar City walls, which are 
sixty feet thick. | M. W. 
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| LONDON. 

| October 1, 1398. 

| Tut month of September in England is generally 

: known as the silly season. Discussions on the marriage- 

tie, descriptions of the sea-serpent, and rumors of gigantic 
turnips are the topics that usually fill the newspapers. 


The month that closed yesterday has drained our nervous 
foree. The Tsar's manifesto, the fresh dismissal of thie 
traitor Li-Hang-Chang and his restoration to power, 
the abdication or removal of the Chinese Emperor, the re- 
bellion in South China, the battle of Omdurman, the vio- 
—jation of Egyptian soil by the French, the murder of the 
Austrian Empress, the Cretan massacres of British troops, 
the English ultimatum to Turkey, the Anglo-German 
avrecment, the sensational development of the conspiracy 
‘against Captain Dreyfus, the revelation of a military cama- 
rilla in France, the accession and attempted assassination 
of the Queen of Holland, the defeat of Mr. Rhodes in 
| South Africa, the Bismarckian revelations, the opening up 
of public discussion on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and 
| the death of the Queen of Denmark are seventeen events 
whieh will make Sdptember, 1898, memorable in the annals 
of Ourtime. Of all these incidents, probably the eoncur- 
rence.of the Dreyfus exposure and the Fashoda affair is 
likely to have the most far-reaching historical conse- 
| *  quenees. Although neither the French nor the English 
newspapers openly refer to the sinister prospects of France 
in the near future, many intelligent Frenchmen—both re- 
Visionists and anti-Dreyfusards—expect barricades in the 
if streets of Paris before many months have passe. The 
anti-Semites and those who from various Causes are op- 
posed to the revision of the Dreyfus trial declare that re- 
vision is only a clodk to hide the revolutionary spirit that 
has begun to show its head, and that the ** Intellectuals,” 
the Jews, and the Socialists are all concerned in a con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the French constitution. It 
is impossible to induce an average Frenchman to speak 
ealmly on the supporters of Dreyfus. It is an axiom that 
they are animated hy the basest of motives; that Zola, for 
iustance, published his article, ‘‘ J’accuse,” in the Aurore 
merely in return for pecuniary gratification from the syn- 
dicate; that the ‘ Intellectuals” only mix in the affair 
; from ambition and pride, and the Socialists from love of 
change and communistic predilections for anarchy and: 
petroleum, * Traitor” is the synonym of a supporter of 
justice to Dreyfus;) ‘ patriot,” of the docile Frenchman 
who believes what!) his newspaper tells him, and who 
shouts Varmeée with the traitors!” when- 
eyer it is suggested that an innocent man has been illegal- 
ly condemned. 


‘ 


The Fashoda incident, under these circumstances, be- 

’ 7 comes specially interesting, because it is probably the final 
episode in the long struggle between England and France 

for the trade belonging to the great river valleys of the 

world. © Fashoda belongs historically to the great struggle 

| with France which began under William of Orange and 

| Wes Crroncously supposed to end with the battle of Water- 


iw 
IS15, we were engaged in seven great wars. These wars, 
either began as Wars with France or soon became so. There 
is, therefore, some reason, apart from the folly of kings, 
which forces the English continually to be in conflict with 
the French. These wars were caused by the instinct of 
self - preservation —the strongest instinct of humanity. 
‘They were mereantiJe wars, and the fundamental reason 
for each of them was that the English were afraid that the 
Freneh would take ffom.themthe colonies they had, and so 
close their’markets; and they also saw a good chance of 
enlarging their own/ markets, first at the expense of the 
French, and latterly by maintaining the open door,” 
The histaric meeting of Kitchener and Marchand at Fa- 
shoda is possibly the last occasion on which the French 
and English will meet for the division of a continent. 
The result will be thie same on the Nile as it was in India 
when Clive met Dupleix; in Canada when Wolfe met 
Montealm; in Australia. when Governor Philip was ena- 
bled to lay the foundations of a great English nation in 
consequence of the wreck of the French expedition under 
La Perouse; at Trafalgar when Nelson met Villeneuve, 
nnd gave to the British eighty years start in the race for 
trade amd empire; and lastly, in Cairo when Lord Cromer, 
ny ithe teeth of fifteen years of almost intolerable provoca- 
tion from successive French residents, founded an Egyp- 
tian empire, over which our flag will float as long as it 
floats over the Tower of London. The interior affairs of 
France are netoriously in a deplorable condition. The 
news of a military comp détat would be surprisifig to no- 
body. Faith in their rulers lras deserted the French peo- 
ple. ‘The usual device of baffled and incompetent gov- 
ermments has always been to invoke trouble from abroad 
todustract attention from domestic difficulties. In France 
the plan is consecrated by frequent use. Not one French- 
| man in a hundred thousand ever heard of Fashoda before 
Lord Katehener sayed Major Marchand’s life by dis- 
, tracting the attention of the Khalifa by the battle of Om- 
durman. . Bat for Kitchener, Marchand’s party would 
have been butchered to aman. Even in the hour of im- 
pending attack the Khalifa found time and opportunity 
to despatch two steamers in order to ascertain the extent 

and position of the French force. | 


Tire meeting of the Sirdar and Marchand has done 
credit to both. Lord Nitchener acted wisely and with 
tact, while Major Marcliind behaved like a gentleman 
of France. Nothing. would have been easier than for 
Kitchener, by the tyrannous use of overwhelming force, 
to have hurried England into her twenty-fifth war with 
France by wounding the susceptibilities of the brave sol- 
dier explorer. Loam told that Kitehener’s language to 
Marchand was prescribed for him by Lord Salisbury. 
The attitude of the English: press is one of reserve, al- 
thouwh the fear is strongly expressed in society and polit- 
ieul circles that Lord Salisbury, who suffered the Russians 
to require British men-of-war to leave Port Arthur, will 
enter into a discussion with the Freneh government as to 
Whether the French flag should fly at Fashoda. It is, 


however, somewhat extraordinary that the British public 
have been allowed to obtain their first authoritative news 
as to the presence of the French on the Nile from a state- 
ment of M. Deleasse, the French Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs 
in the dark. 
must be concealed from the British tax-payer. 


There seems to be no sense in Keeping the public 
There is no elaborate policy to shape which 


British 


For one hundred and twenty-six years, from 1689 to - 


to execute. 
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policy on the Nile is unalterable. The case is beyond 
discussion, for there is no modus vivendi possible between 
the most gallant and honorAble of invaders and the law- 
ful owner of the territory upon which he has trespassed. 
Withdrawal from Fashoda is the only avenue of escape 
for the French government. If they are humiliated they 
have themselves or their predecessors to thank. If the 
French refuse to withdraw—and at this time anything 
may happen—the respective governments of England and 
France will be supported by an enthusiastic public on 
botirsides of the Channel, if the newspapers of both coun- 
tries are to be believed. Sensible men in France, how- 
ever, those with a stake in the country and a care for the 
future, are fully aware of the impossible position in which 
France has placed herself. Even if Fashoda were to be re- 
tained, which is as likely as that the Isle of Wight will be 
ceded to France, it would be useless to her. Ainovance to 
England was the sole motive of the Marchand expedition. 
To send an armed party of Frenchmen absolutely withoub 
nu base to occupy Egyptian territory and defy the joint 
power of England, Egypt, and India—for Indian forces 
could Jand at Suakim within ten days from the date of an 
order from London—is so wild a scheme that it can 
end in nothing but futility. When the Fashoda_ inci- 
dent is settled, the French power of annoyance in Egypt 
will probably be considerably curtailed before the coming 
winter isover. The French, aided by the Russians, who 
have no interests in Egypt, block the way by opposing 
grants being allowed for the Egyptian War Department 
by the Caisse de la Dette. In January next the existing 
international arrangements will be modified. 


In English government circles it is maintained that ev- 
erything has passed. off fit Fashoda exactly as was anticl- 
pated, and that the Prench flag at Fashoda means no more 
than the display of a British union-jack from the window 
of an English shop.in Paris, There is nothing in British 
or Egyptian law to prevent Major Marchand from dis- 
playing the tricolor, so long as he refrains from any act 
of hostility against the country in which he is sojourning, 
I have reason to believe that while Lord Salisbury is reso- 
lutein maintaining the British contention as to theywhole 


Jength of the Nile Valley; he is inspired with every wish 


to assist the French to extricate themselves from the false 
position in which they are placed. The British govern- 
ment will notallow armed re-enforcements to reach Major 
Marchand, and without stores or assistance he will not 
find iteasy to remain where he is. Courteous and patient 
adherence to our declarations of policy on the subject of 
the Nile Valley is not considered incompatible with the 
neutralization of the Nile from the Great Lakes to the 
Mediterranean. The Suez Canal is already neutralized 
under international Jaw, and the principle which has 
proved so successful there is likely to be éxtended to the 
Egyptian waterway. While, therefore, it is impossible 
that England should admit any other power to a share of 
the protectorate of Egypt, the policy of the “ open door ” 
will be illustrated by an object-lesson in the sliape of an 
‘open river.” When Lord Salisbury proclaims that the 
Nile is one of the highways of the world in which all 
comers have equal rights of trade, our rivals will see that 
England seeks no exclusive advantages in territories 
Which her arms diave won Lack to civilization.  Ante- 
cedent to any such declaration, however, mist be the 
recognition of the inevitable by France. Close observers 
will note that England at the present juncture is specially 


polite to France, and the latter would be well :dvised to - 


remember Mr. Kipling’s hint— | 
“But oh! beware of my country when my country 
grows polite.” | 


Now that the Egyptian Sudan has been qppaecred, 
Edglish commercial men are beginning to ask whether 
the game is worth the candle. It will be a long time be- 
fore any considerable demand is created for goods of 
British or American manufacture. Such demand as 
there is will probably be met by the peddling of cheap 
and nasty German Wares by Greek agents. 
lation of the Sudan has no money to buy Anglo-Saxon. 
goods. At the same time nearly $5,000,000 «a year are 
being spent in the Nile Valley through the Egyptian army 
alone, and the result of. this will be to awaken the dor- 
mant trading passion in the Sudanese. The trade in wild 
beasts, which has been closed for fourteen years, will be 
reopened. <A certain amount of ivory will find its way 
down ithe Nile; but gum-arabic, which was formerly one 
of the staple products of the Sudan, has been superseded 
during the Mahdist rebellion by chemical substitutes. 
Minerals in the only form in which they can be worked 
adjacent to fuel, do not exist. Precious stones and gold 
have yet to be discovered. The probability is that the 
assistance of a large number of Greeks, who already 
monopolize such commerce as exists, will have to be 
called in to the help of the British or American merchant 
attempting to open up cotamercial relations (with the 
territory now thrown open to the world. - 


Lord Kitchener is shortly to leave Egypt. and will be 
the guest of the Lord Mayor on November 4. | His eye- 
sight is grievously affected. For fifteen years ine has 
worked at small things and done great ones. He is to-day 
a junior major-general, and has commanded an ‘army of 
six brigades in the field. Few of his senior officers have 
ever done as much. For fifteen vears he has worked his 
officers and men mercilessly. The regulations of the 
‘Egyptian army allow no married men on the staff or in 
places of responsibility. In this Kitchener adopts the 
same ruleas Mr. Rhodes. Marriage interferes with trop- 
ical work. Sick-lcave has been given to any officer who 
breaks down once. A second illness severs the connec- 
tion between any officer in Kitchener's force) and the 
Egyptian army. To serve Kitchener as he will be served, 
aman must be wax to receive, marble to retain, and iron 
He must be obedient as a member of the 
Order of Jesus, endowed with a will of steel, and possess 
nerves Of wire. If the Sirdar is not much loved, and has 


made no friends in recent years, he-is not unpopular. No 
general is unpopular who ts always successful. The 


men who have fought under Kitchener, and who are now 
returning by twos and threes to London, say that when 
one goes forth to battle under our Iron General victory 
is assured, and when men trust their leader it is equiva- 
lent to the addition of many battalions to the army. 
Kitchener was cold as ice when there was work to do, 
but he broke down and wept bitterly at the buri:dl service 


| 


The popu- 
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on Gordon, which was held on the ruins of the palace at 
Khartum on Sunday, September 4 He is a Liberal, and 
his stern character is strengthened by profound religious 
conviction. There is the greatest fear at the War Office 
that. he will be appointed. to high administrative. office. 
‘The civilian clerks, about whom I have something to say 
later on, will get short shrift if Kitchener is let loose 
among them. 


The disturbed state of the world is turning the thoughts 


-of intelligent people to the state of the British army, and 


especially to the control exercised by the British War 
Office. The Indian and Egyptian armics, being exempt 
from the bureaucratic control of Pall Mall, are in a state 
of efficiency, but the deplorable nature of the system in 
force headquarters in London ‘is gradually being: 
brought home to the people, and should be*a solace to 
Americans who do not regard General Alger and perfec- 
tion as convertible terms. A droll document has just-been 
presented to Parliament under the title of a ‘* Repert of 
«a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War 
tu consider the Decentralization of War Office Business.” 
In this blue-book broad farce is mingled with the seeds of 
tragedy. To Americans, angered with the defective or- 
ganization of their own army, some passages from the 
farce disclosed by the latest blue- book on the British 
army may prove both interesting and amusing. The prin- 
cipal fact, brought out by the evidence is that the home 
fimy is strangled by red-tape wielded by hundreds of 
civilian clerks, Who have managed to snatch the real con- 
trol of the army out of the hands of experienced generals. 
All power is concentrated in London. <A general officer 
commanding a district in the United Kingdom is not 
trusted to expend a larger sum tlran five dollars on his 
own judgment. Mr. Ismay stated in evidence that a 
White Star captain with a salary of $4000 a year may Le 
trusted with the unfettered expenditure of $100,000. The 
New York agent of the same firm is allowed to contro] 
$2,000,000 a year. A British lieutenant-general is trusted 
by the civilian staff of the: War Oflice to the extent of 
twenty shillings. Some time ago the Admiralty. was 
afflicted in the same way as the War Office, and there is a 
story of a post-captain whose claim for a.cab fare from 
the dock-yard gates to Portsmouth Railway Station was 
refused on the ground that there was no evidence of his 
having made the journey. The reply of the gallant offi- 
cer is historical. He is reputed to lave said, ‘* In the 
first place, 1 am a post-captain in her Majesty’s navy, and 
I have in fact taken the cab, but if evidence is required 
I can produce the testimony of a beggar and a strect- 
walkey, who were on the spot at the time, and who would 
doubtless satisfy their lordships.”’ \ 


A story illustrating red-tape was told me the other day 
by an engineer officer. Inthe course of his duties, which 
involved travelling over the country, he sent in a_ bill 
which contained a charge, “* porter, 67.” The word. porter 
is one of those dubious terms in the English language 
which are capable of two interpretations. One signifies 
the man who carries one’s, baggage at a railway station; 
the other is the form of black beer which is known under 
the name of porter.” When my informant, therefore, 
claimed a return of the sixpence he had expended, he was 
told by the War Office authorities that alcoholic drinks 
were not to be included in the travelling allowance of offi- 
cers. He rejoined that he was not claiming for alcoholic 
drink, but for the hire of a man to transport-his baggage at 
a station. Upon which the sapient official rejoined that in 
future he should not claim for porter, but porterage. On 
the next occasion on which this officer, who wasa wag, was 
travelling on belralf of his country, he sent in a bill which 
included the item, ‘‘ cabbage, 2s.” The bill was promptly 
returned by the War Office authorities, with the statement 
that green vegetables were not to be incluced in the trav- 
elling allowance of officers. The officer replied that he did 
not mean to imply that he had bought green vegetables, 
but that he had taken a cab, and that as when he had 
asked for the hire of a porter he was instructed to call it 
porterage, he could only presume that he was carrying out 
their lordships’ wishes in claiming for the return of the 
sum he had Jaid down.on the transport of his person and 
goods from the station under the head of *‘ cabbage.” The 
real trouble in the British War Office is that the regula- 
lions and warrants under which the British army now 
serves have grown up entirely for the benefit of War 
Office clerks, and serve to find work for them at the War 
Office rather than to find control for the army. -H the 


ridiculous regulations were abolished to-morrow, as they 


will be if Lord Kitchener is installed in, power, the War 
Office clerks will find in practice that they have nothing 
todo. Some months ago certain buildings at Dover Castle 
were burnt down, The general in command was Major-. 
General Sir William Butler, K. C. the husband of 
Elizabeth Thompson, who painted the ‘* Roll Call.” Sir 
William Butler has a pretty wit, and when under exam. 
ination by the recent War Office committee the incident 
referred to furnished the general with an opportunity for 
the following trenchant remark : | 

“<The certificate and report system is in its nature mis- 
leading., On the occasion of the recent fire at the oflicers’ 
quarters, Dovei Castle, the reports and certificates dealing 
with the prevention of fire were of the most satisfactory 
nature. Hrerybody had done his duty. The place was burnt 
strictly according to regulation.” 


The theatrical season has reopened, the most important 
item being the introduction of ** Macbeth” at the Lyceum 
by Mr. Forbes Robertson. The conception is founded on 


_Irvingite lines, and although full of feeling and charm, 


the representation is not equal to the ** Hamlet” produced 
by the same artist earlier in the year. The tendency to 
decry Sir Hinry Irving and to belittle the immense service 
he has rendered to Anglo-Saxon dramatic art begins to 
attract attention.” Sir Henry Irving is more than an in- 
lerpreter of dramatic art. Ee is a personal force of the 
period, and has won the affectionate regard of his fellow- 
countrymen. The constant streams of attack from both 
sides of the Atlantic directed against him and against 
Miss Ejlen Terry are, as I have reason to know, as un- 
founded as they are distasteful... The rumors of a disso- 
lution of the theatrical partnership between Sir Henry and 
Miss Terry are devoid of foundation, and the imputation 
of strained relations between the two artists is equally 
unVeraclous. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 
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THE AWKWARD AGE2 


BY HENRY 


VII. 


ORD PETHERTON, a man of five-and-thirty, whose 

— robust but symmetrical proportions gave to his 

» dark blue double-breasted coat an air of tightness 
> that just failed of compromising his tailor, had 
for his main facial sign a certain pleasant brutality, the 
effect. partly of a bold, handsome parade of carnivorous 
teeth, partly of an expression of nose suggesting that this 
feature had paid a little,in the heat of youth, for some 
aggression at the time admired and even publicly com- 
memorated. Tle would have been ugly, he substantively 
granted, had he not been happy, he would have been 
dangerous had he not been warranted. Many things, 
doubtless, performed-for him this last service, but none so 
much as the delightful sound of his voice, the voice, as it 
were, of another man, a nature reclaimed, supercivilized, 
adjusted to the perpetual *‘ chaff” that kept him smiling 
in a way that would have been a mistake, and indeed an 
impossibility, if he had really been witty. His bright 
familiarity. was that of a young prince whose confidence 
had never had to falter, and the only thing that at all quali- 
fied the resemblance was the equal familiarity excited in 
his subjects. 

Mr. Mitchett lad so little intrinsic appearance that an 
observer would: have felt indebted, as an aid to memory, 
to the rare prominence of his colorless eyes and the posi- 
tive attention drawn to his chin by the precipitation of 
its retreat from detection. Dressed, on the other hand, 
not as gentlemen dress, in London, to pay their respects 
to the fair, he excited by the exhibition of garments that 
had nothing in common save the violence and the inde-_ 
pendence of their pattern a suspicion that, in the despera-- 
tion of humility, he wished to make it public that he had 
thrown to the winds the effort to please. It was written 
all over him that he had judged, once for all, his personal 
case, and that as his character, superficially disposed to 
gayety, deprived him of the resource of shyness and shade, 
the effect of comedy might not escape him if secured by a 
real plunge. There was comedy therefore in the form of 
his pot-hat and the color of his spotted shirt, in the sys- 
tematic disagreement, above all, of his coat, waistcoat and 
trousers. -It was only on long acquaintance that his so 
many ingenious ways of showing that he recognized his 
commonness could present him as secretly rare. 

‘*And where’s the child, this time?” he asked of his 
hostess as soon as le was seated near her. 

‘*Why do you sdy ‘this time’?—as if it were different 
from any other tinfe!” she replied, as she gave him his tea. 

‘Only because, as the months and the years elapse, it’s 
more and more of a wonder, whenever I don't see her, to 
think what she does with herself—or what you do with 
her. What it does show, I suppose,” Mr. Mitchett went 
on, ‘‘is that she takes no trouble to meet me.” 


**My dear Mitehy,’’ said Mrs. Brookenham, ‘‘ what do 


you Know about ‘trouble’—either poor Nanda’s, or mine, 
or anybody's else? You've never had to take any in your 
life, you're the spoiled child of fortune, and you skim 
over the surface of things in a way that seems often to 
represent you as supposing that everybody else has wings. 
Most. other people are sticking fast in their native mud.” 

‘*Mud, Mrs, Brook—mud, mud!” he protestingly cried 
as, While he watched his fellow-visitor move to a distance 
with their host, he glanced about the room, taking in_ 
afresh the Louis Quinze secretary, which looked better 
closed than open, and for which he always had a knowing 
eye. ‘‘ Remarkably charming mud!” 

“Well, that’s what a great deal of the element really 
appears, to-day, to be thought; and precisely, as a speci- 
men, Mitchy dear, those two French books you were so 
good as to send me and which—really, this time, you ex- 
traordinary man!” She fell back, intimately reproachful, 
from the effect produced on her, renouncing all expression 
save that of the rolled eye. 

* Why, were they particularly dreadful?”—Mitchy was 
honestly surprised. ‘‘I rather liked the one in the blue 
cover—what’s the confounded thing called ?—I thought it 
had a sort of a'something-or-other.” He had cast his eye 
about as if for a glimpse of the forgotten title, and she 
caught the question as he vaguely and good-humoredly 
dropped it. | 

‘*A kind of a morb 
dimly conceded. 

‘Is that what they call it? Awfully good name. 
must have got it from old Van!” he gayly declared. 

‘*T dare say I did. I>get the good things from him 
and the bad ones from you. But you’re not to suppose,” 
Mrs. Brookenham went on, ‘‘that I’ve discussed your 
horrible book with him.” | ay 

‘*Come, I say!” Mr. Mitchett protested; ‘‘ I’ve seen you 
with books from Vanderbank which, if you hare discussed 
them with him—well,” he laughed, ** I should like to have 
been there!” 4 

‘You haven't seen me with anything like yours—no, 
no, never, never!” She was particularly positive. ‘‘ He, 
on the contrary, gives tremendous warnings, makes apol- 
ogies, in advanee, for things that—well, after all, haven't 
killed one.”’ 

‘* That have even perhaps a little disappointed one?” 

Mrs. Brookenham took no notice of this pleasantry; she 
simply adhered to her thesis. ‘* One has taken one’s dose, 
and one isn't such a fool as to be deaf to some fresh, true 
note, if it happens to turn up. But for abject, horrid, 
unredeemed vileness, from beginning to end—” | 

‘*So you read to the end?” Mr. Mitchett interposed. 

**T read to see what you could possibly have sentsuch - 
things to me for, and because so long as they were in my 
haads they were not in the hands of others. Please to 
remember in future that the children are all over the place 
and that Harold and Nanda have their nose in everything.” 

‘*T promise to remember,” Mr. Mitchett returned, ‘* as 
soon as you make old Van do the same.” 

‘*I do make old Van—I pull old Van up much oftener 
than I succeed in pulling you. I must say,” Mrs. Brook- 
enham went on, ‘‘ you're all getting to require. an:ong 
you, in general, an amount of what one may call editing—!” 
She gave one of her droll universal sighs. ‘I’ve got 
your books, at any rate, locked up, and I wish you’d send 
for them quickly again; one’s too nervous about anything 
happening and their being perhaps found among one’s 
relics. Charming literary remains!” she laughed. 

The friendly Mitehy was also much amused. 
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id modernity? There 7s that,” she. 


You 


‘By 


Jove, the most awful things ave found! Have you heard 
about old Randage and what his executors have just come 
across? The most abominable—”’ 

 **T haven’t heard,” she broke in, ‘‘ and I don’t want to; 
but you give me a shudder, and I beg you'll have your 
offerings removed, for I can’t think of confiding them, for 
the purpose, to any one in this house. I might burn them 
up in the dead of night, but even then I should be fear- 
fully nervous.” 

‘*T’ll send then my usual messenger,” said Mitchy, ‘‘a 
person I keep for such jobs, thoroughly seasoned, as you 
may imagine, and of a discretion—what do you call it?— 
a toute épreuve. Only you must let me say that I like your 
terror about Harold! Do you suppose he spends his time 
over Dr. Watt’s hymns?” 

Mrs. Brookenham just hesitated, and nothing, in gen- 
eral, was so becoming to her as the act of hesitation. 
‘Dear Mitchy, do you know 1 want awfully to talk to 
you about Harold?” | 

‘‘About his reading, Mrs. Brook?” Mitchy responded 
with interest. ‘* The worse things are, let me just men- 
tion to you about that, the better they seem positively to 
be for one’s feeling up in the language. ‘They’re more 
difficult, the bad ones—and there’s a lot in that. All the 
young men know it—those who are going up for exams.” 

She had her eyes for a little on Lord Petherton and. her 
husband; then, as if she had not heard what her inter- 
locutor had just said, she overcame her last scruple. 
‘‘ Dear Mitchy, has he had money from you?” 

He stared with his good goggle eyes—he laughed out. 
‘*Why on earth—? But do you suppose I'd tell you if 
he had?” 

‘*He hasn't really borrowed the most dreadful sums?” 

Mitchy was highly diverted. ‘‘ Why should he? \ For 


what. please?” 


“That’s just it—for what? What does he do with it 

all? What. in the world becomes of it?” | 

** Well,” Mitchy suggested, ‘‘he’s saving up to’ start a 
business. Harold’s irreproachable—hasn’t a vice. Who 
knows, in these days, what may happen? He sees further 
than any young man I know. Do let him save.” 

She looked far away with her sweet world- weariness. 
“Tf you weren’t an angel, it would be a horror to be talk- 
ing to you. But IT insist on Knowing.” She insisted now 
with her absurdly pathetic eyes on him. ‘* What kind of 
sums?” | | 

* You shall never, never find out,” Mr. Mitchett replied 
with extravagant firmness. ‘‘ Harold is one of my great 
amusements—I really have awfully few; and if you de- 
prive me of him you'll bea fiend. There are only one or 
two things I want to live for, but one of them is to see 
how far Harold will go. Please give me some more tea.” 

‘*Do you positively swear—?” she asked with intensity 
as she helped him. Then without waiting for liis answer: 
‘You have the common charity to wa, I suppose, to see 
the position you would’ put us in. Fancy Edward—!” 
she quite austerely threw off. 

Mr. Mitchett, at this, had, on his side, hesitation. 
‘Does Edward imagine—?”’ 

‘*My dear man, Edward never ‘imagined ’anything in 
life.” She still had her eyes on her interlocutor. ‘‘ There- 
fore if he sees a thing, don’t:you know? it must exist,” 

Mitchy, for a little, fixed the person mentioned as he 
sat with his other guest, but, whatever this person saw, 
he failed just then to see his wife’s companion, whose 
eyes he never met. His face only offered itself, like a 


‘clean, domestic vessel, a receptacle with the «peculiar 


property of constantly serving, yet never filling, to Lord 
Petherton’s flow of talk. ‘* Well, only don’t let him take 
it up. Let it be only between you and me,” Mr. Mitchett 
pleaded; ‘‘keep him quiet—don’t let him speak to me.” 
He appeared to convey, with his pleasant extravagance, 
that Edward looked dangerous, and he went on with a 
solemnity of levity: ‘‘ It must be our little quarre}.” 

There were different ways of meeting such a tone, but 
Mrs. Brookenham’s choice was remarkably prompt. “I 
don't think I quite understand what dreadful joke you 
may be making, but I dare say if you fad let Harold 
borrow, you would have another manner, and I was at 
any rate determined to have the question out with you.” 

‘* Let us always have everything out—that’s quite my 
own idea. It’s you,” said Mr. Mitchett, ‘‘ who are by no 
means always so frank with me as I recognize—oh, I do 
that /—what it must have cost you to be over this little 

uestion of Harold.. There’s one thing, Mrs. Brook, you 
o dodge.” 

‘What do I ever dodge, dear Mitchy?” Mrs. Brook 
quite tenderly asked. 

‘*Why, when T ask you abont your other child, you're 
off like a frightened fawn. When have you ever, on my 
doing so, said * My darling. Mitchy, I'll ring for her to be 
asked to come down, and you can see her for yourself ’— 
when have you ever said anything like that?” 

‘*T see,” Mrs. Brouokenham mused; ‘‘ you think I sacri- 
fice her. You're very interesting among you all, and I’ve 
certainly a delightful circle. The Duchess has just been 
letting me bave it most remarkably hot, and as she’s pres- 
ently coming back you'll be able to join forces with her.” 

Mitchy looked a little at a loss. ‘‘On the subject of 
your sacrifice— ?” | 

‘‘Of my innocent and helpless, yet somehow at the 
same time, as a consequence of my cynicism, dreadfully 
damaged and depraved: daughter.” She took in, for an 
instant, the slight bewilderment against which, as a result 
of her speech, even so expert an intelligence as Mr. 
Mitchett’s had not been proof; then, with a small jerk of 
her head at the other side of the room, she made the 
quickest of transitions. ‘‘\What zs there between her 
and him?” 

Mitchy wondered at the othertwo. ‘* Between Edward 
and the girl?” 

‘*Don’t talk nonsense. Between Petherton and Jane.” 

Mitchy could only stare, and the wide noonday light of* 
his regard was at such moments really the redemption of 
his ugliness. ‘‘ What ‘is’ there? Is there anything?” 

‘*]t’s too beautiful,” Mrs. Brookenham appreciatively 
sighed. ‘‘ your relation with him! You won't compro- 
mise him.” 

‘*Tt would be nicer of me,” Mitchy laughed, ‘‘ not to 
want to compromise her.” r 
“Oh, Jane!” Mrs. Brookenham dropped. 
like her?” she continued, ‘* You must know.” 


‘* Does he 
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‘* Ah, it’s just my knowing that.constitutes the beauty 
of my loyalty—of my delicacy.” He had his quick junips 
too. ‘‘Am I never, never to see the child?” 

This inquiry app~ared only to confirm his companion in 
the-contemplation of what was touching in him. ‘‘ You’re 
the most delicate thing I know,and it crops up, in the 
oddest way, in the intervals of your depravity. Your 


talk’s half the time impossible;-you respect neither age 


nor sex nor condition; one doesn’t know what you'll say 
or do next; and oné has to return your books—c’est tout 
dire—under cover of darkness. Yet there's in the midst 
of all this, and in the depths of you, a little deep-down 
- delicious niceness, a sweet sensibility, that one has actu- 
ally, one’s self, shocked as one perpetually is at yon. quite 
to*hold one’s breath and stay one’s hand for fear of rufiling 
or bruising. There's no one with whom, in talking,” she 
balmily continued, ‘*I find myself half so often suddenly 
moved to pull up short. You’ve more little toes to tread 
on—though you. pretend you haven’t: I mean morally 
speaking, don’t you know?—than even I have myself, and 
I’ve so many that I could wish most of them cut off. You 
never spare me a shock—no, you don’t do that: it isn’t 
the form your delicacy takes. But you'll know what I 
mean, all the same, I think, when I tell you that there are. 
lots I spare you /”’ 

Mr. Mitchett fairly glowed with the candor of his at- 
tention. ‘‘ Know what you mean, dearest lady? How 
can a man handicapped to death, a man of my origin, my 
appearance, my general weaknesses, drawbacks, insmense 
indebtedness, all round, for the start, as it were, that I 
feel my friends have been so good as to allow me: how 
can such a man not be conscious, every moment, that 
every one about him goes on tiptoe and winks at every 
oneelse? What can you all mention in my presence, 
poor things, that is#’t personal?” 

Mrs. Brookenham’s face covered him for an instant as. 
no painted Madonna’s had ever coyered the little charge 
at the breast beneath it. ‘* And the finest thing of all in 
you is your beantiful, beautiful pride! You're prouder 
than all of us put tegether.”” She checked a motion that 
he had‘apparently meant as a protest—she went on with = 
her muffled wisdom. ‘‘ Tlicre isn’t a man but you whom 
Petherton wouldn’t have made vulgar. He isn’t vulgar 
himself—at least not exceptionally; but he’s just one of 
those people, a class one knows well, who are so fearfully, 
in this country, the cause of it in others. Forall I know 
he’s the cause of it in me—the cause of it even in poor 
Edward. For I’m vulgar, Mitchy dear—very often; and 
the marvel of you is that you never are.” 

‘*Thank you for everything. Thank you above all for 
‘marvel ’!”? Mitchy grinned. 
“Oh, I know what I say!’—she didn't in the least 
blush. ‘‘I’ll tell you something,” she pursued with the 
same gravity, ‘‘if you'll promise to tell no one on earth. 
If you're proud,f’'m not. There! It’s most extraordinary, 
and I try to conceal it, even to myself; but there's no 
doubt whatever about it—I’m not proud pour deur sore, 
And some day, en some awful occasion, I shall show it. 

So—I notify you. Shall you love me still?” . 

‘To the bitter end,” Mitchy loyaliy tesponded. ‘‘ For - 
how can, how need, a woman be ‘ proud’ who's so preter- 
naturally clever? Pride’s only for use when wit breaks 
down—it’s the train the cyclist takes when his tire’s de- 
flated. When that happens to your tire, Mrs. Brook, 
you'll let me know. And you do make me wonder just 
now,” he confessed, ‘‘ why you're taking such particular 
precautions and throwing out such a cloud of skirmish- 


ers. If you,want to shoot me dead:a single bullet will 
do.” He faltered but an-instant before completing his . 
sense. ‘* Where you really want,to come out is at the 


fact that Nanda loathes me, and that I might as well give 
up asking for her.” | 

“Are you quite serious?” his companion, after a mo- 

‘ment asked. ‘‘ Do you really and truly like her, Mitchy?” 
‘*T like her as much as I dare to—as much as a man can 
like a girl when, from the very first of his seeing her and 
judging her, he has also seen, and seen with all the rea- 
sons, that there’s no chance for him whatever. Of course, 
with all that, he has done his best not to let himself go. 
But there are moments,” Mr. Mitchett ruefully added, 
‘‘when it would relieve him awfully to feel free for a 
good spin.” 

think youexaggerate,”’ his hastess replied, ‘‘ the dif- 
ficulties in your'way. What do you mean by ‘all the rea- 
sons ’?” 

‘* Why. one of them I’ve already mentioned. I make 
her flesh creep.” | 

“My own Mitchy!” Mrs. Brookenham -protestingly 
moaned. 

-** The other is that—very naturally—she’s in love.” 

‘With whom, under the sun?” 

Mrs. Brookenham. had, with her startled stare, met his 
eyes long enough to have taken something from him be- 
fore he next spoke. ‘* You really have never suspected? 
With whom coneeivably but old Van?” 

‘*Nanda’s in love with old Van?”—the degree to which 
she had never suspected was scarce to be expressed. 
‘* Why, he’s twice her age—he has seen her in a pinafore, 
with .a dirty face, and well slapped for it: he has never 
thought of her in the world.” | 

‘*How can a person of your: acuteness, my dear wo- 
man,” Mitchy asked,‘‘ mention such trifles as having the 
least to do with the case? How can you possibly have 
such a fellow about. so beastly good-looking, so infernal- 
ly well turned out in the way of ‘culture,’ and so bring- 
ing them down on every side, and expect, in the bosom of 
your familv, the absence of history of the reigns of the 
good kings? If you were a girl, wouldn't you turn purple? 
If | were a girl shouldn't as is more likely, |] 
turned green?” 

Mrs. Brookenham was deeply affected. ‘‘ Nanda does 
turn purple—?” 

‘The loveliest shade you ever saw. 
that you hrven't noticed.” 

[t was characteristic of Mrs. Brookenham’s amiubiiity 
that, with her suulden sense of the importance of this new 
light, she shoul be quite ready to abase herself. ‘* There 
/are so many things in one’s life; one follows fulse scents; 
one doesn't make out everything at once. If you're right, 
you must help me. We must see more of her.” 

‘But what good will that do me?” Mitchy inquired. - 

‘“Don’t you care enough for her to want to help 
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her?” Then before he covld speak, ‘ Poor little darling one of the accessory figures effectively thrown into old had only time to sound this warning before a lady, pre- 

¥0 ri?” his \natess tenderly ejaculated, ‘“Whatdoes she portraits. The Duchess, on the other hand, seemed, with senting herself in the open doorway, followed close on 

becoming blandness, to. draw from her niece the dig- the announcement of her name. Mrs. Beach Donner!” 


think or dream? Truly she’s laying up treasure!” — 

“+. he likes her,” said Mitchy. ‘* He likes her in fact 
extremely.” 

“Do you mean he has told you so?” 

“Qh no—we never mention it! But he likes her,” 
Mr. Mitchett stubbornly repeated. ‘‘ And he’s thoroughly 
straight 

Mrs. Brookentam, for a moment, turned these things 
over: after Which she came out in a manner that visibly 
surprised him. ‘It isn’t as if you wished to be nasty 
about him. is it? —becaase I know you like him yourself. 
You're so wonderful to your friends”—oh, she could let 
him see that she knew!—‘‘and in sucli different and ex- 
qnisite ways. There are those, like A/m”—she signified 
her other visitor— who get everything out of you and 
whom vou really appear to like, or at least to put up 
with, just for that. Then there are those who ask no- 
thing—and whom you like in spite of it.” pie 

Mitehy leaned back, at this, tist within fist, watching 
her with a certain disguised emotion. He grinned almost 
too much for mere amusement. ‘ That’s the class to 
you belong.” 

“It’s the best one,” she returned, ‘‘and I'm careful to 
remain init. You try to get us, by bribery, into the in- 
ferior piuce, because, proud as you are, it bores you a 
little that you like us so much. But we won't go—at 
least J won't. You may make Van,” she wonderfully 
continued.‘ There’s nothing you wouldn't do: for him 
or give him.” Mitchy admired her from his position, slow- 
ly shaking his head with it., *‘ He’s the man—with no 
fortune, and* just as he is, to the smallest particular— 
whom you would have liked to be, whom you intensely 
envy, and yet to whom you're magnanimous enough to 
be ready for almost any sacrifice.” 

Mitchy’s appreciation had fairly deepened to a flush. 
“Magnificeent—magnificent Mrs. Brook!) What are you, 
in thunder, up to?” | 
' “Therefore, as I say,” she imperturbably went on, 
“drs not todo him an ill turn that you maintain what 
you've just told 
“ Mr. Mitchett, for a minute, gave no sign but his high 
color and his queer glare. ‘‘ How could it do him an ill 
turn?” | 

Oh, it would be a way, don’t you see? to put before 
me the need of getting rid of him. For be may ‘like’ 
Nanda as muelr as you please: he'll never, never,” Mrs. 
Brookenham resolutely quavered—‘ he'll never come to 
the serateh. And to feel that as J do,” she explained, 
“ean only be, don’t you also see? to want to gave her.” 

It would have appeared at last that poer Mitchy did 
see. ‘By taking it in time? By forbidding him the 
house’? 

She seemed to stand with little nipping scissors in a 
earden of alternatives. ‘‘Or by shipping Aer off. Will 
vou help me to save her?” she, broke out again after a 
moment. ‘It isn’t true,” she continued, ‘‘that she has 
aiy Version to you.” 

“ave vou charged her with it?” Mitechy demanded 
with a courage that amounted to high gallantry. 

It inspired, on the spot, his interlocutress; and her own, 
of as fine a qnality now as her diplomacy, which was say- 
ine much, fell but little below. ‘' Yes, my dear friend— 
frankly.” | 

‘Good. Then I know what she said.” 

‘She absolutely denied it.” 

“Oh yes—they always do, because they pity me,” Mitehy, 
smiled, ‘She said what they alwavs say—that the ef- 
fect IT-produee is though at first upsetting, one that, little 
by little, they find it possible to get used to. The world’s 
full of people who are getting used to me,” Mr. Mitchett 
‘concluded. 

“It's what J shall never do, for you're quite too deli- 
cious'’ Mrs. Brookenham declared. ‘Tf haven't thresh- 
ed you out teally more with Nanda,” she continued, ‘‘it 
has been froma seruple of a sort vou people never doa 
woman the justice to impute.- You're the object of views 
that have so much more to set them off.” 

Mr. Mitchett, on this, jumped up; he was clearly con- 
scious of his nerves; he fidgeted away a few steps, then, 
with his hands in his pockets, fixed on his hostess a coun- 
tenance more controlled. ‘* What does the Duchess mean 
by your daughter's being—*s I understood you to quote 
her just now—‘ damaged amd depraved’ ?” 

Mrs. Brookenham came up—she literally rose—smiling. 
“You fit the eap—you know how she would like you for 
litthe Aggie!” 

“** What does she mean, 
repeated. 

The door, as he spoke, was thrown open; Mrs. Brooken- 
ham glanced round. ‘‘ You've the chance to find out 
‘from herself!’ The Duchess had come back and little 
Agsie was in her wake. 


What does she mean?” Mitchy 


VIIT. 

Little Aggie, in this relation, was certeinly a figure to 
Warrantthe highest hopes. As slight and white, as deli- 
cately lovely, as a gathered garden lily, her admirable 

‘training appeared to hold her out to thém all as with pre- 
eautionary finger-tips. She presumed, however, so little 
on any introduction that, shyly and submissively, waiting 
for the word of direction, she stopped short in the centre 
of the weneral friendliness till Mrs. Brookenham fairly 
became, to meet her, also a shy little girl—put out a timid 
hand with wonder-struck, innocent eyes that hesitated 
Whether a kiss of greeting might be dared. ‘* Why, you 
dear, good, strange Sickle’ thing, you haven’t been here 
for ages, but it 7x a joy to see voun,and T do hope vou've 
brought vour doll!’—such might have been the sense of 
our friend’s fond murmur while, looking’ at ber up and 
down with pure pleasure, she drew the-rare creature to a 
sofa.- Litthe Aggie presented, up and alown, an arrange- 
ment of dress exactly in the key of her age, her complex- 
ion, heremphasized virginity. She might have been pre- 
pared for her visit‘by a cluster of doting nuns, cloistered 
daughters of ancient hotises and educators of similar pro- 
duéts, whose taste, hereditarily good, had grown, out of 
the world and most delightfully, so queer as to leave on 
everything they touched a particular shade of distinction. 
The Duebhess bad brought in with the child an air of 
added confidence for. which, in a moment, an observer 
would have seen the grounds, the association of the pair 
being so markedly favorable to each, Its younger mem- 


ber carried out the style of her aunt’s presence quite as 


to reflect on his precipitation. 


nity of a kind of office of state—hereditary governess of 
the children of the blood. Little Aggie had a smile as 
softly bright as a Southern dawn, and the friends of her 
relative looked at each other, according to a fashion fre- 
quent in Mrs. Brookenham’s drawing-room, in free com- 
munication of their happy impression. Mr. Mitchett was, 
none the less, scantly diverted from his recognition of the 
occasion Mrs. Brookenham had just named to him. 

‘* My dear Duchess,” he promptly asked, ‘‘ do you mind 
explaining to me an opinion that I have just heard of 
your—with marked originality—holding?” 

The Duchess, with her head in the air, considered an 
instant her little ivory princess. ‘‘I’m always ready, Mr. 
Mitchett, to defend my opinions; but if it’s a question of 
going much into things, perhaps we had better, if you 
don’t mind, choose our time and our place.” 

‘‘No ‘time,’ gracious lady, for my impatience,” Mr. 
Mitchett replied, ‘‘could be better than the present—but 
if you've reasons for wanting a better place, why shouldn't 
we go, on the spot, into another room?” 

Lord Petherton, at this inquiry, broke into instant 
mirth.’ ‘* Well, of all the coolness, Mitchy!—he does go 
at it, doesn’t he, Mrs. Brook? What do you want to do 
in another’ room?” he demanded of his friend. 
my word, Duchess, under the nose of those—!” 

The Duchess, on the first blush, lent herself to the hu- 
mor of the case. ‘‘ Well, Petherton, of ‘those’—I defy 
him to finish his sentence!” she smiled to the others. 

‘*OFf those,” said his lordship, ‘‘ who flatter themselves 
that when you do happen to find them somewhere your 
first idea is not quite to jump at a pretext for getting off 
somewhere else. Especially,” he continued to jest,** with 
aman of Mitchy’s vile reputation.” 

Oh!” Edward Brookenham exclaimed at this, but only 
as if with quiet relief. 

‘* Mitchy’s offer is perfectly safe, I may let him know,” 
his wife remarked, ‘‘ for I happen to be sure that nothing 
would really induce Jane to leave Aggie five minutes 
among us here without remaining herself to see that we 
don’t become improper.” 

‘““Well then, if we’re already pretty far on the way to 
it,”” Lord Petherton resumed, ‘*‘ what on earth might we 
arrive at in the absence of your control? I warn you, 
Duchess,” he joyously pursued, *‘that if you go out of the 
room with Mitchy, I shall rapidly become quite awful.” 

Ehe Duchess, during this brief passage, never took her 
eyes from her niece, who rewarded her attention with the 
sweetness of consenting dependence. The child's foreign 
origin was so delicately but unmistakably written in all 
her exquisite lines that her look might have expressed the 
modest detachment of a person to whom the language of 
her companions was unknown. ‘The Duchess then glanced 
round the circle. ‘*‘ You’re very odd people, all of you, 
and I don’t think you quite know how ridiculous you are. 
Aggie and I are simple stranger-folk; there’s a great deal 
we don’t understand; yet we’re none the less not easily 
frightened. In what is it, Mr. Mitchett,” she asked, ‘‘that 
I've wounded your susceptibilities?” 

Mr. Mitchett hesitated; he had apparently found: time 
‘‘T see what Petherton’s 
up to, and I won’t, by drawing you aside just now, ex- 
pose your niece fo anything that might immediately oblige 
Mrs. Brook to catch her up and flee with her. But the first 
time I find you more isolated—well,” he laughed, though 
not with the clearest ring, ‘‘all I can say is, mind your 
eyes, dear Duchess!” 

“Tt’s about your thinking, Jane.” Mrs. Brookenham 
placidly explained, ‘*‘that Nanda suffers—in her morals, 
don’t you know?—by my neglect. I wouldn't say any- 
thing about you that ITcan’t bravely say te you: therefore, 
since he has plumped out with it, I do confess that. I've 
appealed to him on what, as so good an old friend, he 
thinks of your contention.” 

‘What in the world ¢s Jane’s contention?’ Edward 
Brookenham put the question as if they were ‘‘stuck” at 
cards. | 

‘You really, all of you,” the Duchess replied with ex- 
cellent coolness, ‘* choose extraordinary conditions for the 
disenussion of delicate matters. There are decidedly too 
many things on which we don't feel alike. You're all in- 
coveecivable just now. Je ne peux pourtant pas la mettre 
dla porte, cette chérie”—whom she covered again with the 
gay solicitude that seemed to have in it a vibration of pri- 
vate entreaty: ‘Don’t understand, my own darling— 
don’t understand!” 


Little Aggie looked around with an impartial politeness — 


that, as an expression of the general blind sense of her 
being, in every particular, in hands at full liberty either to 
spot or to spare her,-was touching enough to bring tears 
to all eyes. It perhaps had to do with the sudden emo- 
tion with which—using now quite a different manner— 
Mrs. Brookenham again embraced her, and even with this 
lady’s equally abrupt and altogether wonderful address to 
her: ‘‘ Between you and me straight, my dear, and as 
from friend to friend, I know that you'll never doubt that 
everything must be all right!*-what I spoke of to poor 
Mitchy,” she went on to the Duchess,**is the dreadful 
view you tuke of my letting Nanda go to Tishy—and in- 
deed of the general question of any acquaintance between 
young unmarried and young married females. Mr. Mit- 
chett is sufficiently interested in us, Jane, to make it nat- 
ural of me to take him into our confidence in one of our 
difficulties. On the other hand we fee] your solicitude, 
and I needn't tell you, at this time of day, what weight, 
in every respect, we attach to your judgment. Therefore 


it erz/l be a difficulty for us, cara mia, don't you see? if we- 


decide suddenly, under the spell of your influence, that 
our daughter must break off a friendship—it e7?/ be a 
difficulty for us to put the thing to Nanda herself in such 
a way as that she shall have some sort of notion of what 
suddenly possesses us. Then there’ll be the much stiffer 
job of putting it to poor Tishy. Yet if her house és an 
impossible place, what else is one to do? Carrie Donner’s 
to be there, and Carrie Donner’s a mature apart ; but how 
can we ask even a little lamb like Tishy to give up her 
own sister?” 
The question had been launched with an argumenta- 
tive sharpness that made it for a moment keep possession 
of the air, and during this moment, before a single mem- 
ber of the circle could rally, Mrs, Brookenham’s effect 
was superseded by that of the reappearance of the butler. 
‘“‘T say, my dear, don't shriek!”"—Edward Brookenliam 


**Upon - 


—the impression was naturally marked. Every one be- 
trayed it a little but Mrs. Brookenham, who, more than 
the others, appeared to have the help of seeing that, by a 
merciful stroke, her visitor has just failed to hear. This 
visitor, a young woman of striking, of startling appear- 
ance, who, in the manner of certain shiny house doors and 
railings, instantly created a presumption of the label some- 
where ‘* Fresh paint,” found herself, with an embarrass- 
ment oddly opposed to the positive pitch of her com- 
plexion, in the presence of a group in which it was yet 
immediately evident that every one was a friend. Every 
oie, to show no one had been caught, said something ex- 
tremely easy; so that it was after a moment only poor 
Mrs. Donner who, seated close to her hostess, seemed to 
be in any degree in the wrong. This, moreover, was es- 
sentially her fault, so extreme was the anomaly of her 
having, without the means to back it up, committed her- 
self toa ‘‘scheme of color” that was practically an adver- | 
tisement of courage, Irregularly pretty and painfully 
shiy, she was retouched, from brow to chin, like a suburban 
photograph—the moral-of which was simply that she 
should either have left more to nature or taken more from 
art. The Duchess had quickly reached her kinsman with 
a smothered hiss, an ‘‘ Edward dear, for God’s sake take 
Aggie!” and at the end of a few minutes had formed for 
herself in one of Mrs. Brookenham’s admirable ‘‘ corners ”’ 
a society consisting of Lord Petherton and Mr. Mitchett, 
the latter of whom regarded Mrs. Donner, across the 
room, with articulate wonder and compassion, 

‘It’s all right, it’s all right—she’s frightened only at 
herself!” 

The Duchess watched her as from.a box at the play, 
comfortably shut in, as in the old operatic days at Naples, 
with a pair of entertainers. -** You’re the most interesting 
nation in the world. One never gets to the end of your 
hatred of the nuance. The sense of the suitable, the har- 
mony of parts—what on earth were you doomed to do. 
that, to be punished sufficiently in advance, you had to be 
deprived of it in your very cradles? Look at her little 
black dress—rather good, but not so good as it ought to 


-be, and, mixed up with all the rest, see her type, her 


beauty, her timidity, her wickedness, her notoriety, and 
her ¢mpudeur, It’s only in this country that a woman is 
both so shocking and so shaky.” The Duchess’s dis- 
overflowed. ‘‘If she*tteesn’t know how to be 
good—” if 


‘“‘ Let her at least know how to be bad? Ah,” Mitchy 
replied, ‘* your irritation testifies more than anything else 
could do to our peculiar genius, or our peculiar want of 
it. Our vice is intolerably clumsy—if it can possibly be 
a question of vice in regard to that charming child, who 
looks like one of the new-fashioned_ bill-posters, only, in 
the way of ‘ morbid modernity,’ as Mrs. Brook would say, 
more extravagant and funny than any that have yet been 
risked. I remember,” he continued, ** Mrs. Brook’s having 
spoken of her to me lately as ‘wild.’ Wild?—why, she’s 
simply tameness run to seed. Such an expression shows 
the state of training that Mrs. Brook has reduced the rest 
of us 

‘It doesn’t prevent, at any rate, Mrs. Brook’s training, 
some of the rest of you being horrible,” the Duchess de- 
clared. ** What did you mean just now, really, by asking 
me to explain before Aggie this so serious matter of Nun- 
da’s exposure?” Thien instantly, taking herself up before 


“Mr, Mitchett could answer: ‘* What on earth do you sup- 


pose Edward’s saying to my darling?” | 

Brookenham had placed himself, side by side with the 
child, on a distant little settee, but it was impossible to 
make out from the-countenance of either whether a sound 
had passed between them., Aggie’s little manner was too 
developed to show, and her host’s not. developed enough. 
“Oh, he’s awfully careful,” Lord Petherton. reassuringly 
observed, ‘‘If you or Tor Mitchy say anything bad, it's 
sure to be before we know it and without particularly 
meaning it. But old Edward means it—!” ~ a 

‘So mich that, as_a general thing, he doesn’t dare to 
say it?” the Duchess asked. ‘* That’s a pretty picture of 
him, inasmuch as, for the most part, he never speuks. 
What, therefore, must he mean?” 

‘He's an abyss—he’s mugnificent Mr. Mitchett 
laughed; * 1 don't know a man of an understanding more 
profound, and he’s equally incapable of uttering and of 
wincing. If, by the same token, I’m ‘horrible,’ as you 
call me,” he pursued, ‘it’s only because, in every way, 
I’m so beastly superficial, All the same, I do sometimes 
go into things, and I insist upon knowing,” he again broke 
out, ‘* what it exactly was you had in mind in saying to 
Mrs. Brook, about Nanda, what she repeated to me.” _ 

‘insist,’ yowsilly man ?”’—the Duchess had veered 
a little to indulgence. ** Pray, on what ground of right, 
in such a connection, do you do anything of the:sort?” 

Poor Mitchy showed but for a moment that he felt pulled 
up. “Do you mean that when a girl liked by a fellow 
likes him so little in return—?” 

‘I don’t mean anything,” said the Duchess, “that may 
provoke you to suppose me vulgar and odious enough to 
try to put you out of conceit of a most interesting and 
unfortunate creature ;-and-1- don’t quite, as yet, see— 
though I dare say I shall soon make it out!—what our 
friend has in her head in tattling to you on these matters 
as soon as my back is turned. Petherton will tell vou— 
I wonder he hasn't told you before—why Mrs. Grendon, 
though not perhaps herself quite the rose, is decidedly, in 
these days, too near 

“Oh, Petherton never tells me anything!” Mitchy’s 
answer was brisk and impatient, but evidently quite as 
sincere as if the person alluded to had not been there. 

The. person alluded to, meanwhile, fidgeting ffankly in 
his chair, alternately stretching his legs and resting’ his 
elbows on his knees, had reckoned as small the profit he 
night derive from this colloquy. His bored state indeed 
—if he was bored—prompted in him the hosest impulse 
to clear, as he would have perhaps considered it, the atmos- 
phere. He indicated Mrs. Donner with a remarkable 
absence of precautions. ‘* Why, what the Duchess alludes 
to is my poor sister Fanny's stupid grievance—surely you 
Know about that.” He made oddly vivid for a mament 
the nature of his relative’s allegation, his somewhat cyn- 
ical treatment of which became peculiarly derisive in the 
light of the attitude and expression, at that minute, of the 
figure incriminated. ‘*‘ My brother-in-law’s too thick with 
her. But Cashmore’s such a fine old ass. It’s excessively 
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unpleasant,” he added, ** for affairs are just in that posi- 
tion im which, from one day to another, there may be 
something that people will get hold of. Fancy a man,” 
he robustly reflected while the three took In more com- 
pletely the subject of Mrs. Brookenham’s attention— 
“fancy a man muddled up in such a quarter as that! 
The beauty of it is that the two women seem never to 
have broken off. Blest if they don't still keep secing 
each other!” 

The Duchess, as on everything else, passed succinetly 
on this. ‘* Ab, how can hatreds comfortably flourish 
without the nourishment of such regular ‘secing * as what 
you call here bosom friendship aloué supplics? What 
are parties given for in Londons but: that enemies may 


meet? I grant you it’s inconceivable that the husband of 


a superb creature like your sister should find his require- , 


ments better met by an object comme ectte petite, who looks 
like a pen-wiper—an actress’s idea of one—made up for a 
theatrical bazar. At the same time,if you'll allow me to 
say so, it scarcely strikes one that your sister's prudence 
is such xs to have placed all the cards in her hands. She's 
the most beautiful woman in England, but her esprit de 
conduiteisn't quite on a level. One can’t have every- 
thing!” she philosophically sighed. 

Lord Petherton met her comfortably enough on this 
assumption of his detachments. ‘If you mean by that 
her being the biggest fool alivé, ’m quite ready to agree 
with you. It’s exactly what makes me afraid. Yet 
how ean I decently say in particular,” he asked, *‘ of 
Whint?” 

‘he Duchess still perehed on her critical height. ‘‘ Of 
what but one of your amazing -English periodical public 
washings of dirty,linen? There's not the least necessity 
to ‘say ’!? she laughed: ‘If there’s anything more re- 
markable than these purifications, it's the domestic com- 
fort with which, when it has come and gone, you sport 


articles purified.” 


“It comes back, in all that sphere,” Mr. Mitchett in- 
structively suggested, ‘‘to our national, our fatal want 
of style. We can never, dear Duchess, take too many 
lessons, and there’s probably at the present time no more 
useful function performed among us than that dissemina- 
tion of neater methods to which you are so good as to 
contribute.” 

He had had another idea, but before he reached it his 
companion had gayly broken in. ‘* Awfully good one 
for you, Duchess—and I'm bound to say that, for a clever 
woman, you exposed yourself! Dve at any rate a sense 


comfort,” Lord tetherton pursued, the good re- 


Fanny and Mrs, Bivook. 


lations now more and more ces'ablished) between poor 
Mrs. Brook’s awfully kind to 
her and awfully sharp, and Fanny will take things from 
her that she won’t take from me. I keep saying to Mrs. 
Brook-——don't you know ?—‘ Do keep hold of her, and let 
her have it strong.” She hasn't, upon my honor, any one 
in the world but me.” 

“And we know the extent of that resource,” the 


Duchess arehly exclaimed, 


* That's exactly what Fanny says—that che knows it.” 
Petherton good-humoredly assented. says my 
beastly hypocrisy makes her sick. There are people,” he 
pleasantly rambled on, ‘* who are awfully free with tlhieir 
advice, but it’s mostly fearful rot. Mrs. Brook’s isn't, 


-upon my word—I've tried some myself!” 


“You talk as if it were something nasty and home- 
mude—gooseberry wine!” the Duchess laughed; *‘ but one 


-ean’t know Fernanda, of course, without knowing that she 


-_ fice for consultations. 


has set up, for the convenience of her friends, a little of- 
She listens to the case, she strokes 


chin and preseribes—”’ 


“ And the beauty of it is,” cried Lord Petherton, *‘ that 


she makes no charge. whatever!” 


‘Petherton has?” 


perceptible, of the languid lilv-bend. 


“She doesn’t take a guinea at the time, but you may 


still get your account,” the’ Duchess returned, Of 


course we: know that the great business she does is in 
husbands and: wives.” | 
‘* This then seems the day of the wives!” Mr  Mitchett 


interposed,as he begame aware, the first, of the illustra. . 


tiom that the Duchess’s image was in the act of receiving. 
“ Lady Fanny Cashmore!’—the butler was already in the 
field, and the company, with the exception of Mrs. Don- 
ner, Who remained seated, was apparently conscious of a 


vibration that brought it afresh, but still more nimbly 


than on Aggie’s advent, to its. fect. 


1X. 

‘“Go to her straight—be nice to her: you must have 
plenty to say. You stay with me—we have our affair.” 
The latter of these commands the Duchess addressed to 
Mr. Mitchett while their companion, in obedience to the 
former and affected, as it seemed, by an unrepressed fa- 
miliur accent that stirred a fresh flicker of Mitchy’s grin, 
inet the new arrival in the middle of the room before Mrs. 
Brookenham had had time to reach her. The Duchess, 
quickly reseated, watched an instant the inexpressive 
coneussion of the tall brother and sister; then while Mitchy 
iain subsided in his place, ‘* You’re not, as a race, clever, 
youre not delicate, you’re not sane, but you're capable 
of extraordinary good looks,” she resumed. ‘* Vous avez 
purfois la grande beauté.” 

Mitchy was much amused. ‘‘ Do you really think 

The Duchess withstood it. ‘f They’ve got, both out- 
side and in. the same great general things, only turned, 
in each, rather different ways, a way safer for him, as a 
man, and more triumphant for her as+-whatever you 
choose to call her! What can a woman do,” she richly 
Inused, with such beauty as that—” 

“Except come desperately to advise with Mrs. Brook ” 


-~Mitehy undertook to. complete her question—*‘as to 


the highest use to make of it? But see,’* he immediately 
uddel, ‘‘how perfectly competent to instruct her our 
Tried now looks.” Their hostess. had advanced to Lady 


Fanny with an outstretched hand, but with an eagerness. 


of greeting merged a little in the sweet predominance of 
Wonder as well as in the habit, at such moments most 
Nothing, in gen- 
eral, could-have been less poorly conventional than the 
Kind of reception given in Mrs. Brookenham’s drawing- 
room to the particular element—the element of physical 
splendor void of those disparities that make the questions 
Of others tiresome—comprised in Lady Fanny’s presence. 


It was a place in which, at all times, before interesting 


objects. the unanimous occupants, almost more concerned 
for each other's impressions than for anything else, were 


than to fix their eyes on the object itself. 


- personal ground. 
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upt rather more to exchange sharp and silent searchings 
In the case of 
Lady Fanny, however, the object itself—and quite by the 
same law that had worked, though less profoundly, on 
the entrance of litthe Aggie—superseded the usual rapt 
communion very much in the manner of some beautiful 
tume tigress who might really coerce attention. There 
was in Mrs. Brodkenham’s way of looking up at her a_ 
dim, despairing abandonment of the idea of any common 
Lady Fanny, magnificent, simple, stu- 
pid, had almost the stature of her brother, a forehead un- 
surpassably low and an air of sombre concentration just 
sufficiently corrected by something in her movements 
that failed to give it a point.. Her blue eyes were heavy 
in spite of being perhaps a couple of shades too clear, and 
the wealth of her black hair, the disposition of the massive 
coils of which was all her own, had possibly a satin sheen 
depreciated by the current fashion. But the great thing 
in her was that she was, with unconscious heroism, thor- 
oughly herself; and what were Mrs. Brook and Mrs. 
Brook’s intimates, after all, in their free surrender to the 
play -of perception, but a happy association for keeping 
her so?) The Duchess was moved to the liveliest admira- 
tion by the grand, simple sweetness of her encounter with 
Mrs. Donner, a combination indeed in which it was a 
question if she or Mrs. Brook appeared to the higher ad- 
vantage. It was poor Mrs. Donner—not, like Mrs. Brook, 


subtle in sufficiency, nor, like Lady, Fanny, almost .too _ 


simple—who made the poorest show The Duchess im- 
mediately marked it to Mitchy as infinitely characteristic 
that their hostess, instead of letting one of her visitors go, 
kept them together by some swect ingenuity and, while 
Lord Petherton, dropping his sister, joined Edward and 
Aggie in the other angle, sat there between them as if, in 
pursuance of some awfully clever line of her own, she 
were holding a hand of each. Mr. Mitchett, of course, 
did justice all round, or at least, as would have seemed 
from an inquiry he presently made, wished not to fail of _ 
it. ‘‘Isit your real impression then that Lady Fanny has 
serious grounds—?”’ 
‘*For jealousy of that preposterous little person? My 
dear Mitchett,” the Duchess resumed after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘if you’re so rash as to ask me in any of these 
connections for my ‘real’ impression, you deserve what- 
ever you may get.” The penalty Mitchy had incurred 
Was apparently grave enough to make his companion 


- just falter in the infliction of it, which gave him the op- 


portunity of replying that the little person was perhaps 
not more preposterous than any one else, that there was 
something in her he rather tikeu, and that there were so 
many different ways in which a woman could be interest- 
ing. This further levity it was, therefore, that laid him 
fully open’ ‘* Do you mean to say you've been living 
with Petherton for so long without becoming aware that 


‘he’s shockingly worried ?” 


‘*My dear Duchess,” Mitchy smiled, ‘* Petherton car- 
ries his worries with a bravery! They're so many that 
I’ve long since ceased to count them, and, in general, I’ve 
been disposed to let those pass that I can't help him to 
meet. You've made, 1 judge,” he went on, ‘‘a better use 
of opportunities perhaps not so good—such as, at any 
rate, enables you to see further than I into the meaning 
of the impatience he just now expressed.” 

The Duchess was admirable, in conversation, for neglect- 
ing everything not essential to her present plausibility. - 
‘*A woman like-Lady Fanny can have no ‘ grounds’ for 
anything—for any indignation, I mean, or for any revenge 
worth twopence. In this particular case, at all events, 
they’ve been sacrificed with such extravagance that, as an 
injured wife, she hasn’t had the gumption to keep back 
an inch or two to Stand on. She can do absolutely no- 
thing.” 

‘*Then you take the view—?” Mitchy, who had, after 
all, his delicacies, pulled up as at sight of a name. 

‘*Ttake the view,” said the Duchess, ‘*and I know exactly 
why. Elle se les passe—her little fancies! She’s a phe- 
nomenon, poordear And all with—what shall I call it?— 


the absence of haunting remorse of a good house-mother 


who makes the family accounts balance. She looks—and 


_it’s what they love her for here when they say *‘ Watch 


her now !’—like an angry saint, but she’s neither a sainf, 
nor, to be perfectly fair to her, really angry at all. She 


has only just enough reflection to make out that it may_, 


a little better for her that her husband shall, 
on his side t0o, have committed himself, and she’s only, 
in secret, too Pleased to be sure whom it has been with. 
All the same I({must tell you,” the Duchess still more 
crisply added, ‘‘that’ our little friend Nanda is of the 
opinion—-which I gather her to be quite ready to defend— 
that Lady Fanny is wrong.” 

Poor Mitchy found himself staring. 
our little friend Nanda to do with it?” 

‘What indeed, bless her heart? . If you wll ask ques- 
tions, however, you must. take, as I say, your risks. 
There are days when, between you all, you stupefy me. 
One of them was when I happened, about a month ago, 
to make some allusion to the charming example of Mr. 
Yushmore’s fine taste that we have there before us: what 


some day b 


‘*But what has 


‘Was my surprise at the tone taken by Mrs.Brook to deny, 


on this little lady’s behalf, the soft impeachment? “Ft-wWas 
quite a mistake that anything had happened—Mrs. Don- 
ner had pulled through unscathed. She had been but a 
day or two, at the most. in danger, for her family and 


- friends—the best influences—had rallied to her support: 


the flurry was all over. She was now perfectly safe. Do 


you think she looks so?” the Duchess asked. 


This was not a point that Mitchy was conscjous of free- 
dom of mind to examine. ‘’ Do I understand you that 
Nanda was her mother’s authority—?” 

‘* For the exact shade of the intimacy of the two friends 
and the state of Mrs. Brook’s information? Precisely—it 
was ‘the latest before going to press.” ‘Our own cor- 
respondent!’ Her mother quoted her.” 

Mr. Mitchett visibly wondered. ‘“ But how should Nanda 
know ?” | 

‘‘Anything about the matter? How should she not 
know everything? You’ve not. I suppose, lost sight of 
the fact that this lady and Mrs. Grendon are sisters. 
Carrie’s situation and Carrie’s perils are naturally very 
present to the extremely unoccupied Tishy, who is° un- 
happily married into the bargain, who has no children, 
and whose house, as you may imagine, has a good thick 
air of partisanship. So, as with Nanda, on her side, there 
is no more absorbing interest than her dear friend Tishy, 
with whom she’s at present staying and under whose 
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roof she perpetually meets this victim of unjust asper- 
sions—”’ | 


‘*f see the whole thing from here, you imply?’ ‘Mr. - 


Mitchett, under the influence of this rapid evocation, had 
already taken his line. ‘‘ Well,” he said bravely, ** Nan- 
da’s not a fool.” 

A momentary silence on the part of the Duchess might 
have been her tribute to his courage. “‘ No. I don’t 
agree with her, as it happens, here; but that there are 
matters as to which she’s not in general at all beforged is 
exactly the worst I ever said of her. And 1 hold that in 
putting it so—on the basis of my little anecdote—you 
clearly give out that you’re answered.” 

Mitchy turned it over. ‘* Answered?” 

“In the quarrel that, a while back, you sought to pick 
with me. What I touched on, to her mother, was the 
peculiar range of aspects and interests‘she’s compelled to 
cultivate x | the special] intimacies that Mrs. Brook per- 
mits her. There they are—and that's all I said. Judge 
them for yourself.” | 

The Duchess had risen as she spoke, which was also 
What Mrs. Donner and Mrs. Brookenham had done; and 
Mr. Mitchett was on his_feet as well, to act on this last 
admonition. Mrs. Donnér was taking leave, and there 
occurred among the. three ladies, in connection with the 
circumstance. a somewhat striking exchange of endear- 
ments. Mr. Mitchett, observing this, expressed himself 
suddenly as diverted. ‘‘ By Jove, they’re kissing—she’s 
in Lady Fanny’s arms!” ° But his hilarity was still ‘to 
deepen. ‘And Lady Fanny, by Jove, is in Mrs. Brook’s!” 

** Qh, it’s all beyond me/” the Duchess cried; and the 
little wail of her baffled imagination had almost the au- 
of a complaint. 

‘* Not a bit—they’re all right. 
Mitchv went on. 

‘Qh. it isn’t that she doesn’t ‘act*!” his interlocutress 
ejaculated. 

Mrs. Donner’s face presented, as she now crossed the 
room, something that resembled the ravage of a death- 
struggle b-tween its artificial and its natural elegance. 
Well,” Mitchy said with decision as he caught it—* I 
back Nanda.” And while a whiff of derision reached 
him from the Duchess, “ Nothing has happened!” he 
murmured. 

As if to reward him for an. indulgence that she 
must much more have divined than overheard, the vis- 
itor approached him with her bravery of awkward- 
ness. ‘‘I go on Friday to my sister’s, where I shall find 
Nanda Brookenham. Can I take her any message from 

ou?” 
. Mr. Mitchett showed a tint that might positively have 
been reflected. ‘‘ Why should you dream of her expect- 


Mrs. Brook has acted!” 


ing one?” 


‘‘Oh,” said the Duchess, with a gayety that but half 
‘arried off her asperity, ‘‘ Mrs. Brook must have told Mrs, 
Donner to ask you!” | 

The latter lady, at. this, rested strange cyes on the 
speaker, and they had perhaps something to do with a 
quick flare of Mitchy’s wit. ‘‘ Tell her, please—if, as I 

‘suppose you’ came here to ask the same.of her: mother— 
that I adore her still. more for keeping in such h:ppy rela- 
tions with you as enable me thus to meet you.”’ 

Mrs. Donner, overwhelmed, took flight with a nervous 
laugh, leaving Mr. Mitchett and the Duchess still con- 
fronted. 


the elder, which, during a moment’s silence, moved from 
the retreating visitor, now formally taken over at the door 
by Edward Brookenham, to Lady Fanny and her hostess, 
who, in spite of the embraces just performed, had again 
subsided together while Mrs. Brook gazed up in exalted 
intelligence. ‘‘It’s a funny house,” said the Duchess. at 
4 t. ‘*She makes me such a scene over my not bringing 

gie, and-still more over miy.very faint hint of my reasons 
for it, that I fly off, in compunction, to do what I can, on 
the spot, to repair my-excess of prudence. I reappear, 
panting, with my niece—and it’s to this company | intro- 

Her companion looked at the charming child, to whom 


‘Lord Petherton was talking with evident kindness and 


gayety—a conjunction that evidently excited Mitchy’s in- 
terest. ‘‘ May we then know her?” he asked with an effect 
of drollery. ‘* May I—if may?” 

The Duchess’s eyes, turned to him, had taken another 
ight. 
was, in a manner, carried out by her tone. ‘Go and talk 
to her. you perverse creature, and send him over te me.” 
Lord Petherton, a minute later, had joined her; Brooken- 
ham had left the room with Mrs. Donner; his wife and 
Lady Fanny were still more closely engaged; and the 
young Agnesina, though visibly a little scared at-Mitchy’s 
queer countenance, ind begun. after the fashion he had 
touched on to Mrs. Brook, politely to invoke the aid of 
the idea.of habit. ‘* Look here—you must help.me,” the 
Duchess said to Petherton. ‘‘ You can, perfectly—and 
it’s the first thing I've yet asked of you.” al 

* Oh, oh, oh!” her interlocutor laughed. 

‘‘T must have Mitehy,” she went on without noticing 
his particular shade of humor. 

‘*Mitehy too?”—he appeared to wish to leave her in no 
doubt of it. 

‘* Tfow low you are!” she simply said. ‘‘ There are times 
when I despair of you. He’s in every way your superior, 
and I like him so that—well, he must like her. Make him 
feel that he does.” 

Lord Petherton turned it over as something put to him 
practically. ‘‘ could wish for him that he would. I see 
in her possibilities!” he continued to laugh. 

‘“‘[ dare say -you do. J see them in Mitchett, and I 
trust you'll understand me when I say that I appeal to 
you. 
Appeal to Aim straight. 
erton lucidly observed. 

The Duchess wore fora moment her proudest air, which 
made her, in the connection, exceptionally gentle. ‘ He 
doesn’t like me.” 

Her interlocutor looked at her with all his bright bru- 
tality. ‘‘Oh, my dear, I can speak for you—if that’s what 
you want!” | 

The Duchess met his eyes, and so, for an instant, they 
sounded each other. ‘‘ You're so abysmully coarse that | 
often wonder—” But, as the door reopened, she caught 
herself. It was the effect of a face apparently directed at 
her. Be quiet. Here’s Edward.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


That’s much better,” Peth- 


Nothing had passed between the two ladies, yet _ 
it was as if there were a trace of something in the eyes of © 


He even gaped a little at their expression, which 
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LINDA MONTANARI, 
Prima Donna of the Royal Italian Grand Opera Company. 


OCTOBER NOTES. 


THERE are as yet no musical first nights of any novel 
quality in this city—nor many even ‘serious in a routine 
way. Few such will occur before the first week in Novem- 

ber. Then the opening Philharmonic con- 


certs, the re-established concerts of the 
‘Affairs. A Storia’s second series, at least, will take. 


place. Mr. Carl Loewenstein, by - the- 
bye, after diligent searching for a better name than 
‘ permanent” for his newly organized band, has se- 
lected and announced another. His orchestra will be 
called ‘*‘ The New York Orchestra,” and as such it is now 
incorporated. This title leaves something to be desired, 
but it is an improvement. Good local names for sym- 
phonic bands are hard to find, and I congratulate Mr. 
Loewenstein on his good sense and pains. Always mis- 
applied, the name ‘‘ permanent” is one that just now all 
music crities feel like repudiating. ‘The return of. Mr. 


‘ Rosénthal and of Miss Adele aus der Ohe will furnish 


the nearest pianistic incidents of consequence. Mr. Emil 
Sauer is not to reach New York before January. At 
Chickering Hall another group of light afternoon mu- 
sicals has been begun. A set of symphonic concerts de- 
tached from the Astoria group is to be undertaken under 
the Loewenstein auspices in Carnegie Hall, led by Mr. 
Paur, and to begin next Saturday niglit. } 
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We are not, however, operaless. ' The Castle Square’ ers, have been 


Company last week showed that its management have the 
courage of their convictions, by taking up 
The Castle Square nothing less than ‘‘ Afda.” Miss Yvonne 


The Royal lralian de Treville, Miss MacNichol, and Messrs. 
Company. Sheehan and Stewart fill the larger rdles, 


alternating with Miss Stewart, Miss Grace 
Romaine, Mr. William Lavin, and Mr. Chase. The per- 


- formance stands for, by far, the most successful venture 


into a serious opera, imperative in its demands on a com- 
pany that the Castle Square people have made. It 
ranks as one of the best representations in English of a 
work, safely to be called classic, yet on record with us. 


There were shortcomings; but the ‘serious spirit and. 


the effectiveness of all the chief artists mentioned deserve. 
most generous praise. At the Casino, the Royal Grand 
Italian Opera Company, reorganized and strengthened 
since their local début last May, have been repeating Puc- 
cini’s latest score, in four acts, ‘‘La Bohéme,” and a 
familiar selection of Italian works. To the principals 
in this independent little troupe— whose efforts last 


‘spring were kindly given all the credit that such direful 


unevenness in its performances could ex pect—a better or- 


chestra and chorus and wardrobe, likewise a new conduct- 


or, Moreale of Turin, and several capable repertory sing- 


! 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE, 
Soprano Castle Square Opera Company. 


added. Mes- 
dames Linda 
Montanari, Ro- 
salia Chalia, 
Rita Elandi, 
Cleopatra 
cini, E. Danti, 
and ~ Messrs. 
Agostini, Col- 
lenz, Scolari, 
Cantori, and 
Fumagalli are: 
firm dependen- 
cies. curi- 
ous tangle over 
the orguaniza- 
tion’s right to 
produce the 
Puccini score 
named sudden- 
ly arose a fort- 
night ago, but 
was. finally ad-. 
justed by some 
arraugement of 
un amicable 
sort. Why 
there should be 
any bona - fide 
question of the 
rights here in 
works appar- 
ently long ago 
arranged for, 
and performed. 
for months, I 
fail to see. 


“La Bohéme” 


‘ 


grows with 
each hearing, 
so far. lis 


present exposi- 
tion is sO im- 
proved that 
one can study 
the opera with 
some closeness. 
It has been re- 
ceived again 
with unfeigned 
interest. It is, perhaps, the extremest flowering of the 
new Italian operatic tree. Spontini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
: and Rossini would have conspued it, in 
be Lo ee their angry inability to endure it, perhaps 
even to understand it. ‘The cuts and the 
patterns of Italian opera as they made it are thrown 
to the winds. Certain climaxes give an approach to 
detached episodes like arius, duets, concerted pieces in 
general. But for the most part everything is subordinate 
compared with treating a play like a play, whether it 
happens to be for music or not—to setting quickly spoken 
didlogue into a rapid, melodious stream, almost equally 
fluent and distributed. Recitative hardly obtains at all— 
that is to say, on the lines on which the old school estab- 
lished it—save when burlesque is meant. Rhythms are 
broken into all sorts of facets. * The aim is to be natural— 
in an absurd vehicle. Verdi's exquisite Falstaff” typifies 
the manner. Around all flowsa ceaseless stream of instru- 
mentation of the most dexterous, modern, delicate, subtle, 


EFFIE STEWART, 
Of the Casti¢ Square Opera Company, as Aida, 
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THE FOUR DRUMMER-BOYS IN “THE LITTLE CORPORAL,’ AS PERFORMED BY FRANCIS WILSON’s COMPANY AT THE BROADWAY TH EATRE, NEW YORK, 


set forth in this journal, 
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FRANZ SCHALKE. 


and masterly enfbroidery.. A chorus is used only briefly, 
and as if for decoration. Puccini's work is not always 
eloquent: he has few robust themes to work up. But he 
makes much of them. The last act is the strongest, and 
it is deeply pathetic. The composer’s 
gayety is never genuine. But, then, is 
there not fine artin this? Murger’s famous 
novel is not truly gay. The libretto of 
‘La Bohéme,” by-the-bye, is also of the 
newest Italian model; excessively liter- 
ary—-foolishly so; adapting Murger’s text 
with indefatigable piety. As to the way 
in Which the work is sung by this Royal 
—et cetera—troupe, kindly words again 
are due the singers. All are sincere, 
earnest, interesting:in the Italian way; 
and they have gdod voices and good 
looks, even if they often sing badly. 
What their work lacks in refinement is 
compensated by vitality. | 


A long letter comes to me from a writer 
unknown, except so far as his signature 
stands, I fear, for a rather captious iden- 
tity. tle states that he has ‘ Ried care- 
fully seeing every comic peers) such aud 

so called (xe), How to be 
heard on the stage in New 
York,” and that he *‘ can- 
not find a single thing in any one of them 
pleasant to hear or look at.” Naturally, 
he rebukes me for having discovered not 
a little good. music, mirth, and pleasing 
stage-pictures in one or another, as lately 
We must all 
lament the atrabilious temperament. Our 
enemies say that it is quite American. 
If The Forfune-Teller,” ‘* The Charla- 
tan,” Little Corporal,” or ‘* Pa- 
tience”’ has not cheered my correspond- 
ent, I fear that it is because he is a con- 
vinced dyspeptic, with the melanchol¥ of 
Jaques himself. Or else he is one who, 
indeed, has been ‘‘ seeing carefully,” all 
too carefully, his comic operas. The 
trouble is not that the scores or libretti 
uforesaid are so much at fault. As for 
their stage-pictures, another page makes | 
au passing reference to @ small one that 
may be construed as a/jtouch of argu- 
ment. it 


A Matter of 
Taste. 


In the general kaleidoscope of conduct- 
ors now to be viewed, special interest 
naturally hangs about the coming here of 
Mr. Franz Schalk to lead the German- 
sung performances at the Metropolitan 
during Mr. Grau’s complex season. Mr. 
Schalk’s responsibilities will be heaviest 
when our Wazner in German is to be dealt out to us. But 
he 1s as yet very much an unknown quantity even to the 
many Americans who go far and abroad, hearing opera 
and concert and picking up handy impressions of leaders. 
He was born in Vienna in 1863. After his musical pu- 
pilage, under ‘several good teachers, he came to stand 
: toward Anton Bruckner,the great Viennese 
symphonist, in much the same relation as 
did Seidl to Wagner—as secretary, confi- 
dant, and scholar withal. He gradually became a sta- 
tioned conductor—first in that pleasant and very musical 
Austrian city Graz, and then at Prague and in Berlin, in 
posts of active concert and operatic care. His last Ger- 
man relationship was with Berlin. Mr. Schalk is, by-the- 


Mr. Franz 
‘Schalk. 


bye, a *‘ Bungert leader’?; so if Mr. Grau wishes to take 


up the vast spectacularity of the ‘‘ Odysseus” operas, 
here is precisely his gentleman for it. Mr. Schalk is of 
good repute as a concert-director, and is claimed as a 
Wagnerian baton of-ability. The only occasion on which 
I have heard him chanced not to be one of enough signifi- 
cance to give him a decisive individuality in present re- 
membranee. He has, as his picture indicates, an alert, 
decisive manner, and a typical Austrian face. 


The delay in the formal issue of the prospectuses of our 
most active concert organization was general,and has been 
a cause of many little uncertainties. The Philharmonic 
Society, however, has issued the scheme of its fifty-seventh 
season with promptness and considerable completeness. 


_ Last year’s experiment of eight rehearsals and eight con- 


certs, in place of the traditional six apiece, still holds, and 
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robably is past the experimental stage. 

November 25-26, December 16-17, Januar 
ruary 3-4, February 24-25, 

The Philhar- 

» em) ean tl are Miss Adele aus der Ohe, Madame Gad- 
ski, Madame Schumann- Heink, Mr. Willy Burmeester, 
Mr. Emil Sauer, and Madame Carrefio—three pianists, 
two vocalists, and one violinist, each of the first rank. 


The repertory does not as yet announce any more spe- 


cific noyelty than Richard Strauss’s new fantasia, ‘*Don 
Quixote,” a three-part score, which, in view of its subject, 
is all the more singularly sub-titled, ‘‘ Introduction ; 
Theme with Variations; Finale.” 

E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 


Ir any cheerful grumbler at our modern stage wants to 
justify the lack of faith there is in him, he has only to go 


to see Mr. J. H. Stoddart at Keith’s Union Square The- | 


atre and Mr. Joseph Jefferson at the Fifth 
Avenue. Mr. Stoddart, it will be remem- 
_ ~ bered, was well known, not so many years 
ago, asa member of the Union Square company, and in the 
quality of his acting belongs to an elder generation. For 
some- years he has been living comfortably in retirement, 
but has fortusately been prevailed upon to give the famous 
telegraph scene from ‘‘ The Long Strike ” as the feature in 
Keith’s continuous performance. He isto be seen at a quar- 
ter of three and at nine. The part he plays, Moneypenny, is 


Two Youthful 
ctors. 


The dates are 


13-14, Feb- | 
arch 17-18, | 
April 7-8. The soloists thus far arranged 
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Viola Allen as Glory Quayle. Edward Morgan as John Storm, 


“SAY YOUR PRAYERS, GLORY !” 


Scene frum Act III. of “The Christian” as performed at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
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J. H. STODDART. 


one learns to love Acres, and to mourn his disappointments 
even while one is laughing at them. That, too, is a 
triumph belonging to an elder generation! It was a gen- 
eration richer in sympathy than ours, and younger in 
everything. Or may we hope, as time goes 
by, to divine the secret of eternal youth? 


*“‘ The Christian,” Mr. Hall Caine’s dra- 
matization of his novel, is a play with a 
moral. It has been remarked a thousand 
times that by having a 
moral a play is precluded 
from being a pure work 
of art. ‘* Both at the first 
and now ” the end of a work of art ‘‘ was 
and is to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to 
nature.” If a play holds ever so small 
and fragmentary a mirror up to nature, 
if it has any gleam of the myriad joys 
of life or of its myriad tragedies, it will 
adorn a thousand morals, though it will 
not point one of them. 
rent of life runs true and strong, the last 
thing in men’s minds.is the doctrine of 
truth and strength. Yet in these palmy 
days of vaudeville and burlesque one 
had best be thankful perhaps for even a 
single moral, however unadorned. Mr. 
Hall Caine’s one moral is that you must 
not be a music-hall singer, but a philan- 
thropist’s wife. If ‘*‘ The Christian ” had 
been a work of art, the temptation in the 
life of Glory Quayle might have been 
made any one of a thousand beautiful 
and human things. It might have been 
the love of worldly sweetness and grace 
that won Praxiteles away from the stern- 
er gods of Pheidias, or Titian from the 
austere faith of Giotto. Or, if this is too 
grand a theme, Mr. Hall Caine might 
have made us feel more of the love of in- 
dependence and power tliat is alluring 
our young women from the ideals and 
the firesides of their mothers—and of 
their husbands! He might have shown 
the love of out-of-doors and of manly 
sports that is beguiling our young wo- 
men from the parish church to the parish 
links. Any or all of such temptations 
Mr. Hall Caine might have made us feel 
if he had been working as an artist, and 
there would ‘have been an appeal to the 
wayward love of the world in the heart 
of every one of us. In the end Glory’s 
renunciation would thus have had the 
é' touch of true heroism, the vital appeal 

which it lacks in ‘‘The Christian ” 

r. 


A Christian 
with only 
one Moral. 


| is playing at the Knickerbocker. 
Hall Caine has left his theme unglorified; 


| | 
an old lawyer,whose crusty manner coversa warm heart,and he has made a melodrama that in the end simmers down 


who goes to all lengths to help a young woman in distréss, 
scolding and abusing her at every step. The conception 
is old-fashioned, if you will, but to those who knew our 
stage in its earlier days the sketch must bring memories 
of many a“ precious friend hid in death’s dateless night ”; 
and some even of a younger generation may be seen 
blowing their noses. | 

Mr. Jefferson in ‘‘ The Rivals” is supported by a com- 
pany so excellent that to name them gives a guarantee of 
excellence. Mr. Verner Clarges plays Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute; Mr. Otis Skinner, Captain Absolute ; Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye, Sir Lucius O'Trigger; Joseph Warren, 
Fuulkland; Walter B. Woodall, Fag; Miss Ffolliett 
Paget. Mrs. Malaprop; and Blanche Bendér, Lucy. Miss 
Elsie Leslie, so long famous as Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
makes her first appearance, after several years of re- 
tirement and study, as Lydia Languish. If she is a trifle 
cramped in her gestures, and if her varying moods lack 
thoroughly natural transitions, the defect ig to be laid to 
inexperience. She gives promise of an unusually intel- 
a mimique and rare personal charm. The version 
of the play is Mr. Jefferson’s well-known adaptation, 
which, by eliminating several episodes dnd the character 
of Julia, brings Bob Acres into greater prominence. The 


. sacrifice would be none too great merely for the plea- 


sure of seeing the rema#ming passages from Sheridan 
upon the boards. As for the Bob Acres Mr. Jefferson 
has divined in Sheridan’s lines, no price would be too 
great for the privilege of feeling again the spell of his 
sweet and penetrating humor. Without knowing how, 


~ |The Knicker- 


to this: you must not be a music-hall singer, and you 
must be a philanthropist’s wife. 

_- As a play with a purpose, however, ‘‘ The Christian” 
is cleverly designed for popularity. It appeals to that 
wery large class of people who are so uncertain of their 
perception of beauty and nobility that they 


bocker Reform 


Church. them than trust their own intelligence to 


. apprehend two or three, or more, of a pos- 
sible thousand. And then there are the people to be in- 
terested in the religious side of the play. How many 
these are is witnessed by the fact that, until a few years 
ago, the.total yearly output of tracts and sermons and such 
books in England exceeded the total output of novels. 
And ever since the Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith chucked a 
Bible into that Venetian porcelain stove, people have be- 
come more and more accustomed to seeing the church 
upon the stage. ‘At one point in ‘‘The Christian” the 
doxology is grr played in the R.U.E. Asa melo- 
dramatic tract, ‘‘The Christian” is a work of unusual 
power. There is probably no church in town that can 
compete on even terms with the Knickerbocker in the line 
of moral screaming. | 

For what the actors have to do in the play they are 
more than adequate. The part of Glory Quayle is excel- 
lently suited to the somewhat lachrymose quality of Miss 
las heaetl Viola Allen’s powers, and her debut as a 

© Sreachers. leading lady is more than a success. Her 
reading is always intelligent and firm. If she fell short 


of embodying the cheerful worldly-mindedness one in- 


When the cur- 


would rather have one moral pointed at_ 
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stinctively looks for in the part, the fault 
was probably more the author’s than her 
own. There is not any really cheerful world- 
ly mindedness in the lines. As The Hon. 
John Storm, Mr. Edward J. Morgan was sim- 


ple, dignified, and altogether sufficient. The 


Horatio Drake of Mr. John Mason had mo- 
ments in which it seemed the best bit of 
legitimate acting in the play. 

Mr. Mason was so good that one sighed to 
think of the dramatic possibilities that might 
have been developed in Glory’s hesitation 
between Drake’s worldly manliness and John 
Sturm’s commanding Puritanism. To de- 

velop that human situation to 

yt of its fullest, however, would 
1: has have been to take point from 

the moral, for if you give an audience full 
choice. between latter-day asceticism and the 
abundant life of a normal man, there is little 
doubt as to how it will choose. It was an- 
nounced that the ending of the book had 
been changed in dramatization so that the 
play ends happily. Of course Glory is hap- 
pier married, and perhaps she is happier 
married to John. But when Mr. Mason was 


acting at his best there was a shadow of a 


doubt, and the shadow lingered long after 
the curtain fell. 
Caine has lacked the art to make even the 
austere and noble life of the spirit real and 
beautiful tous? Or is a play with only one 
moral necessarily so thin-blooded that the 
least touch of human nature submerges the 
moral in a flood of vital feeling? 


One of the leading signs of the times is 
the success of young American actors in 
England. Ever since those early days when 
the American girl became famous abroad we 


_ have felt that ber father and her brother had 


. only to be known to be liked 
The Brother thoroughly, if not as well; but 
for the most t tl 

American Girl. part pace men 
‘have spent their lives at home 

in the pursuits that furnish forth their wives’ 
ind daughters’ establishments. If ouractors 
‘ire.the. tirst to be discovered abroad (I ex- 
cept our ministers at the Court of St. James!), 
it is because their business takes them there. 
The success of Mr. William Gillette’s thor- 
ough-going Americanism has been duly her- 
alded, and it is gratifying to know that his 
parts were discovered before he went abroad. 


With Mr. Robert Taber tlhe case is some- 


what different. In company with his wife, 
Mrs, Julia Marlowe Taber, he travelled 
throughout the leading American cities, but 
though always liked, he received scant rec- 
ognition from the critics. In London he has 
been given a place in Sir Henry Irving’s com- 


pany, and his acting. has received distin- 
_ guished mention. i 


s latest and greatest 
suceess is in the part of Macduff, which he 
plays to Forbes Robertson’s Macbeth, being 
spared for the nonce from Sir Henry Irving’s 
company. His performance is said to be as 
good as the part has ever known. That 
Macduff is a ‘‘ fat” part is an open secret of 
the profession, and many an actor has done 
well in it who _has not later been heard of; 
but judging from the scholarship and sin- 


cerity of Mr. Taber’s attitude toward his art, 


I would guess his success to be legitimate. 
The latest American to come into prominence 
in London is Mr. Paul Arthur, long known 
here as a light comedian, who has the lead- 
ing part in a new play by Mr. Anthon 
Hope. In ‘*Hurly Burly,” at Weber 
Fields’, there is a song the purport of which 
is that all good things in the world grow on 
Broadway, and one stanza plainly says that 
our ‘theatres supply England with actors. 


Both statements are at least still open to dis- 


cussion, but they are interesting as suggest- 
ing that our influence is widening no less 
rapidly in the arts than in statecraft. Every 
year Broadway grows more kaleidoscopic, 
more like a cosmopolitan thoroughfare. 
When we shall send forth as many and as 
good actors as our neighbors send to us, 
there will be no doubt that New York isa 
world city, | 


The latest London success is a version 
of ‘Three Musketeers,” by Mr. 
Hfenry Hamilton. As Mr. Hamilton first 
solved the problem of focussing the novel 
into a play, the book was so long that it is 

said to have been seriously 
roe Muske- proposed to give it in succes- 

Evening. sive evenings, somewhat after 

the manner of Wallenstein.” 
In its present curtailed form, however, it 
seems to show no lack of coherence. In the 
first production at the Theatre Metropole, 
Camberwell, Mr. Lewis Waller played d@’Ar- 
fugnan with applause. It is announced that 
Mr. Tree will appear in Sydney Grundy’s 
version at Her Majesty’s later in the season. 
In America Mr. Sothern has already begun 
to rehearse Mr. Hamilton’s version of the 
play, which he prefers, and will take it on 
the road, opening at Philadelphia. An al- 
most inevitable result of dramatization in 
English is that the main love episode has 
been made over to suit the sympathies and 
sensibilities of an Anglo-Saxon audience, 
Hut that isnothing. Has not Mr. Hall Caine 
made over his own story to fit the require- 
| JOHN CORBIN. 


THE SANTIAGO SEA-FIGHT. 


THE_navigators of the Indiana, Tezas, 
luwa, Brooklyn, Oregon, and New York were 
appointed a board, with Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright of the Gloucester as 
chairman, to determine the relative positions 


Can it be that Mr. Hall > 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


of the ships engaged in the fight with Cer- 
vera’s fleet, to the end that the glory and 
other emoluments arising from that engage- 
ment might be justly distributed. They 
have prepared a report, and there is good 
reason to believe that ‘‘ the substance of it,” 
as freely set forth last week in the news- 
papers, is not to be found in it atall. As to 
the facts of the fight off Santiago, however, 
there is very little room for uncertainty left. 
The conclusions reached nearly three months 
ago by the WEEKLY, and confirmed by the 


letter published in WEEKLY of August 13, 


still hold. The plans were Admiral Samp- 
son’s; the execution was the work of the 
several captains, unaffected by orders other 


than those of Sampson. 


A FIELD ETCHING. 


Upon soft-footed steeds the cyclers pass, 
Seeking new joys along these quiet —_ 
Where timid Autumn comes and fondly 


ays 
A aul and purple robe on Summer’s bier: 
And drowsing by the tomb I dimly hear 
A spirit voice of silence in the grass. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
yo colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
av. 


RECIPES SENT FREE. 

THE N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., New York, send 
free — request a pamphlet of recipes very valua- 
ble to housekeepers. They are the proprietors of the 
Gail Borden ye Brand Conden Milk. Best 
infant food.—[Adv.] 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 


marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON, 13 Kue Grange Batelié¢re, Paris; Druggists, Per- 
fumers, Fancy-goods stores.—[Adv.] 


HEALTH improves, spirits rise proportionate to regu- 
larity of using ABBOTT’s—The ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA 
Bitters. Get the genuine only—“ABBoTT’s.”’—[ Adv.] 


Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS is known all 
over the world asthe great regulator.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ears 

It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is. better than 
none. 
What is bad. soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat. 
and alkali not- well _bal- 
anced or not combined. 


What is good soap? 
Pears’. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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Constructed on the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whcther 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 

The wool is woven to the outer fabric in 
tiny loops, thus providing intcr-air-space. 
This method represents. the scientific con- 
struction of a genuine health garment. | 

We were the originators of this process of 
manufacture. 


NOTICE 


We will mail you free our illustrated book- 
let, giving valuable information on under- 
garments. | 


_ WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 


75 Franklin Street 


New York City 


Elastic-Ribbed 


UNION 


SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cover- 
ing the entire body like an additional 
skin. Perfectly elastic, fitting like a 
glove, but softly and without press- 
ure. No buttons down the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and Young 
People. Most convenient to put on 
or off, being entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers 
other kind of underwear can ladies 


With no 


obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. 


_ ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
Office: No. 1 Greene St.,N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. Address Dept. 7. 


FURS. 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, 
Silver and Blue Fox. 


Chinchilla, Persian Lamb, 
Seal and Otter, Selected Pelts. 


Russian Fur-lined Cloaks and Capes. 


Novelties in Fur Collarettes, 
Scarfs and Muffs. 


Fur Trimmings. 


Broodovay AS 1 9th St 


NEW YORK. 


> 


THE HEAD SHAPE 


OF THE 


KREMENTZ 
One-Piece Collar Button 


Makes it easy to button and unbutton. 
ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE IN WEAR 
GUARANTEED— You get a new “ 
one in case of accident of any kind. ‘ 
All jewelers sell them. Insist’ on getting the 
eae KREMENTZ ea 
Postal us for booklet. ¢ 


KREMENTZ & CO., “KEWARK, 


WALLINGFORD, ConNECTICUT. 
ROSEMARY HALL, a Country School for Girls, 


MISS RUNTZ-REES, Principal. 
Ninth year begins Oct. 1, 1898. 


W.& J. Sloane 
CARPETS, 
‘RUGS AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS. 


Special Design Furniture. 


Estimates and designs furnished upon ap- 
plication. 


Broadway & [9th St 


NEW YORK. 
Financial 
Bills of Exchange bought | 
Letters asc sold, Cable Transfers 
f ; to Europe and South Africa. 
0 Commercial and Travellers’ 


tions made. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., | 


BanxeErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Hleads the List of the 
Highest 


Caution.—The buyi ublic will please not con- 
found the genuine’ HMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spelis— 


New York SOHMER BUILDING 
pe Fifth Ave., cor 224 St. 


Warerooms 


Letters of Credit. Collec- 


-Grade Pianos. 
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By ARCH- Rod Co | A Novel. B 
China in Transformation. wee Wormer. 
CoLQUHOUN. With Frontispiece, Maps, and Dia- MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” 
grams. 8vo, Cloth, $3 co. “With Edged Tools,” etc. With Illustra- 
— . ee tions by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Ir. Colquhoun possesses excellent qualifications, and is in every Cloth. O tal 
° respect well equipped for the task he has undertaken. . . . Small,won- oth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
der, then, that in the result we are provided with a volume which, Carer” is rich in incident and character 
coming at the present moment, supplies what is a decided desidera- of thr altruistic tendencies|in mod. 
tum, a book which makes clear to the most ordinary understanding | ern social life arid modern social charities. But under the 
the status yuo existing in the Celestial Empire to-day.— | curface runs a deep, strong vein of tragedy and pathos such 
Pall Mail Gazette, London, | ; will as no living novelist is more deft in developing than i is Mr. 
A series of valuable and instructive essays on China | \fgerriman. | 
and the Chinese. . . . Every page of the present volume 
should be carefully by those who desire | | 
a right understanding of the present position in China. | | 
bir. jdurndys through por. A Constitutional History of - 
tions of the empire, and he has studied the Chinese — a |. 
question from the egg to the apples.”” It isa pleasure, the American People. 
me e, to listen to him when he discourses on the if 
| hical, economic, and social questions which con- 1776-1850. By FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE. Illustrated 
Fitute the greater part of his work.—Zhe Atheneum, with Maps. ‘Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
London. Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. 
| A contribution for library of those would informed in the 
‘ | iistory of the American peaple from 1776 to 18 0.—Christian Wor 
Contributions to ‘‘Punch” and Henry Esmond | 
Volumes VI. and VII. of the Biographical Edition of W. M. Thack- B Ord f th Magi _A Novel. By W. Petr 
eray’s Complete Works. Comprising Additional Material and Hitherto y er OF | istrate. Ripe, Author of “ Sec- 
Unpublished) Letters, Sketches, and Drawings Derived from the Au- retary to Bayne, M.P.,” “A Clever Wife,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
thor’s Original Manuscripts and Note-books. Edited by Mrs. ANNE Ornamental, $1 25. | 
THACKERAY Rircuir. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut mages and Gilt TAPS: | 
$1.75:per volume. Phases of an Inferior Planet. 
Study of a Child, By Hoax. witha Colred | the Descendant,” Post Bvo, Cloth, 
Frontispiece and Many Illustrations. © 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. namenta » $1 
lhe same virile touch which made Miss Glasgow's 
This volume is a seven years’ record of spontaneous development of a normal child’ remarkable | of an 
‘self-activity, with annotations by the late Dr. Preyer, of Wiesbaden. Thfetior Planet.” The bdok conthins tha same cle- 
L ment of intense human interest which made its prede- 
Frost. Rhymes by W. G. van SurPHEN. | | Round Table. 
4to, Hluminated Boards, $1 50. | Bound Volume for 1898. Vol. I. (New 
* The Golfer’s Alphabet ” appeals not only to the scoffer | 
and, on the otheh hand, 44 the expert enthusiast, Series). Profusely Illustrated. Large 
but, perhaps most of all, to the ‘‘ duffer,” who discovers in | | 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 Se. 
Se it, to his satisfaction,. that there are worse players than he. The first volume of HARPER'S ROUND 
OTe TABLE, in its new monthly form, contains an un- 
co 7 BS usually excellent collection of serial and short stories stirringly told and graphically 
, td Trails Written and = Illustrated by FREDERIC illustrated. The volume is in every way an ideal wd gift for young people. 
etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00 . Th f S -_F th hood tories. y 
As those who read Pony Tracks” are aware, Mr. Remington presents a perfect Instinct tep a er | Livian BELL, 
ag combination when he works with himself, supplementing his own letter-press with his Author of “The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,’ ” etc. . 16mo, Cloth, 
3 own illustrations and zice versa, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25 
Several of stories are verttalile master strokes of i construction, and all 
| | Wild Eelin ._ Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. | are well up to the standard which Miss Bell has set for her work, and to which she so 
A Novel. By Brack, Author of “A | Consistently adheres. | 
Princess of Thule,” “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. 7 , | 
Illustrated by ‘T.. bE THULSTRUP. Post The Red ‘Awe | A Novel. . By S. R. Crockett, Author of 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. | ~“ Lochinvar,” “The Gray 
“Wild Klin” is A picturesque story of Scottish Svo, 
life, written in the author's best manner, the manner Cloth, Ornamental, $1 5°- 
of ** A Daughter of Heth” and ** Madcap Violet.” Mr. Crockett’s remarkable gift of narration 
has never been displayed to greater advantage 
7 than in “sa strong story of adventure in Pom- 
erania three centuries ago. 
Fables for the Frivolous. 
(With Apologies to La Fontaine.) By How to Get Strong: 
Guy WErMORE CarRRYL. With Illustra- And How to Stay So. W 
tions by PETER NEWELL. 8vo, Cloth Or- o. ILLIAM 
namental, Deckel and Gilt ‘Top, N th Numergus Portraits. 
St 0. ew and Enlarged Edition from 
New Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
Mr. Carryl has confessedly followed in the. im- namental, $1 75. 
IMlustration img “Fables for the Frivolous.’ oni al footprints of sop and Isa Fontaine. He D. L, DOWD, 1879 Mr. Blaikie’s object has not heen so much D. L. DOWD, 1883 
’ as even dared to put new wine into the old bottles, to encourage the cultivation of great strength 
and his new liquor makes very agreeable tipple. It recalls the familiar flavor |’ as to point out the vast advantages, - ‘physical, moral, and mental, which 


of ancient-wisdom, but the draught has been fortified and charged with | follow hard upon the inst Rtiog-of a systematic and ratfonal oractice of 
an eflervescing wit that is peculiarly piquant and age-end,’ exercise. 
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EW YORK is wide open once more. Tammany 
Hall has at last secured its ‘‘ terrible revenge.” 


Richard Croker aud his assistants have set in full. 


operation a system of Tarnmmany government un- 
der which vice flourishes openly for a price. The old 
days have come again, and Tammany leaders are. fatten- 
ing their pocket-books through the privilege of selling 
the right to violate law and through extortion and forced 
tribute. Devery, Richard Croker’s friend, is Chief of Po- 
lice. According to a message to the Legislature from Gov- 
ernor Black, he was selected for the place ‘‘ to repeat the 
infamous practices which had tarnished his previous ca- 
reer.” Devery knows the town is wide open. Croker 
cannot help Knowing it, the Police Commissioners must 
know it, and if. Mayor Van Wyck does uot know it, a 
short investigation will prove it to him. 

Despite the safeguarding provisions of the Raines liq- 
uor Jaw, the saloons have béefi seized and made part of 
the Tammany machine; gambling in all its forms is go- 
ing on, and the backers are paying for it; scores of pool- 
rooms are running in town, the most lucrative of all the 
sources of revenue for certain Tammany leaders; the 
profits from prize-fighting belong to other leaders, and 
through the Police Board a monopoly of this business 
goes to a Tammany man in Manhattan Borough, and to 
certain McLaughlin fdllowers in Brooklyn Borough; the 
doors of dives swing open to throngs, especially on Sat- 
urday and Sunday nights, and for the delectation of their 
patrons a new “dance,” a diabolism beside which the 
dance imported from. the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to this country five years ago is a model of virtue 
and propriety, has been set to music for nightly exhibi- 
tion, making a performance so depraved that it would 
seem as if the lowest. depths of infamy in that direction 
had been reached; theatrical performances are tolerated 
compared with which those which were condemned as 
indecent by the courts three years ago would be consid- 
ered refined, and|the theatre at which the worst of these 
is given, conducted by State-Senator Timothy D. Sulli- 
van, displays a daily and nightly insult to the entire na- 
tion by the appropriation of the name of the hero of Ma- 
nila as its own; the green-goods men are already in the 
suburbs, and are preparing to come into town again; espe- 

_eially significant is the fact that the woman who was used in 

the attempt made’ by the friends of Devery to break down 
‘the Parkhurst case against him, and who, because of its 
‘failure, had to flee to Chicago, has come back again, and 
almost within the shadow of the Tenderloin station-house 
the doors of her abiding-place are open once more, as are 
those of a dozen or more of others of her grade in life;, 
slot-machines are running in protected places; most im- 
portant of all is the fact that the police are demoralized. 

Last winter, in an article on ‘‘ Wide-open Chicago,” 
which was printed.in the WEEKLY, I tried to reveal not 
so much the wickednessof that city—that would be a task 
beyond the power of print—as the fact that it was the 
direct result of an alliance for political power and per- 
sonal profit between the Democratic politicians of that 
city and those who conduct the dens of vice. At the time 
I made .my investigation in Chicago, under the conduct 
of a police official and a police reporter, Mayor Carter 
Harrison said to me'that Chicago was not so wide open 
as New York. That was not true at that time; it is true 
now. And, as in the case of Chicago, it would not be 
worth while for a respectable journal to reveal the in- 
famous condition of affairs in New York—indeed, no pub- 
lication in existence would dare print it—for the mere 
sake of exposing frightful evils, nor even to indicate their 
nature to some extent, were it not that Richard Croker’s 
face is set toward Albany at this time, and that it seems 
desirable to call attention to what may be expected if Tam- 
many Hall gets control of the government of the State of 
New York. It is proper to say that the investigation upon 
which this article is based was made in company with 
those alert and trustworthy men the Tenderloin and po- 
lice reporters, and that what information I did not gather 
personally was given to me by men who have knowledge 
of these matters, and the confidence of many of the most 
reputable men in New York. 


RATES CHARGED FOR LAW-BREAKING. 


To make sure not only that the old system of extortion 
by Tammany is in full swing again, but to obtain a list 
of prices charged, I went under proper auspices to one 
who, because of his actual connection with the police 
force, knows whereof he speaks, and who, if I were at 
liberty to give his name, would be récognized as an 
authority by every one who reads the newspapers. This 
man, so far as 1 know, does not share in any police plun- 
der—indeed, I was sent to him because of that belief—but 
he knows all about it. This is the rate of prices that he 
furnished: pool- rooms, $300 to open, and from $100 to 
$300 a month; gambling, from $50 to $300 or more a 
month, according to the size of the receipts; keeping 
open a dive, $10 to $50 a weckS% running disorderly re- 
sorts, $50 to $150 a month ; selling liquor from 1 tod A.Mm., 
the moderate charge of only $5:a month. 

But itis not necessary to take the word of a man, whose > 
name, for obvious reasous, cannot be made public, to make 
it certain that the old system of tribute is in force again. 
There is one absolutely unanswerable line of reasoning that 
proves it practically beyond shadow of doubt. It is this: 
Every man who has ever had «any knowledge of the inner 
workings of politics inany large city in the United States 
knows that not for one hour would a wide-open condition 
be permitted unless the police, or the men behind the 
police, were paid for it. It has been the invariable rule 
in all American cities at all times. It is the rule to-day in 
Chicago, and it is the rule in New York and other places. 
lhe privilege of breaking the law must be paid for; the 
power to be able to laugh to scorn the effort of honest 
policemen—and there are many of them—must be paid for; 
the opportunity to grow rich on the.exploitation of: vice 
must be paid ‘for. here are two ways of paying, as has 
been said. One is by cash, and the other is by votes. Gen- 
erally both .cash and votes. are paid. The. low rates 
which are charged to saloon- keepers for violating the 
Raines law by selling all night, instead of paying a night- 
ly revenue of $10 to the authorities, as required by the 
law, would indicate that Tammany just now is as anxious 


to get payment with votes as with cash. This view is 
more than ‘strengthened by the fact that the povol-rooms 
have been allowed to be opened again in the city, when it 
was only a few years ago, as is well known, that Mr. Croker 
and Tammany Hall closed them, ‘‘ for good and moral 
reasons,” and sent the patrons to the race-tracks to bét. 


THE TENDERLOIN'S PROFESSIONAL BONDSMAN. 


To see what wide-open New York means, and to obtain 
an illustration of what Tammany’s ‘‘terrible revenge” 


really is, one should go to the Tenderloin station-house in | 


West Thirtieth Street about eleven o’clock some even- 


ing. From ten to twenty creatures of the streets are 


broaght in, and, within an hour or two, are released under 
bail furnished by a professional bondsman, a Tammany 
Hall leader, William R. Nelson, proprietor of the famous 
‘* black and tan” saloon on Seventh Avenue. The next 
day these creatures are fined in the policecourt. Accord- 
ing to newspaper accounts, Nelson gets at least $5 for 
every bond that he asgee. No other man is permitted to 
have the actual privileges he enjoys. The street sinner 
probably pays another $5 for her fine, and to make up for 
what has been taken from her under due process of law, 


and with the co-operation of the police for Nelson’s profit, 


she must prowl the streets again, only to fall into the 
clutches of Nelsdn’s pull again. Nelson’s most intimate 
friend is the famous ‘‘ ward-man” Schill, now back at his 
old station for ‘‘ police duty,” and with all indictments 
against him dismissed. In other words, a distinct part of 
the earnings of the creatures of the Tenderloin are di- 
verted every night—a sum amounting from $50 to $100— 
to the coffers of ‘‘ Bob” Nelson, Tammany leader. 


But one should go deeper when considering the case of. 


Nelson. The records show that when Devery was in- 
dicted, as the result of the Lexow investigation disclos- 
ures, Nelson was one of his bondsmen. Devery has come 
back into power, has taken the highest seat in police busi- 
ness in the country, and Nelson, his friend and bondsman, 


is sharing in the terrible revenge against Parkhurst in a 


way that is swelling Nelson’s bank account. I had the 
honor of an introduction to Nelson and his friend ward- 


man Schill, in Nelson’s saloon not long ago. His place 


reeks. Degraded blacks and whites may be found there. 
His hardened face shows signs of shrewdness and intelli- 
gence, and one can understand, after a study of him, why 


~ he has been able to accumulate a fortune. 


I do not know what arrangement Mr. Nelson may have 
—if indeed he has any—with the Tenderloin police, but I 
know reporters who assert that the police have been sent 
to Nelson’s place to get him to come to the station-house 
and sign bail-bonds. It may be that he has the run of the 
station-house business simply because he is close by, and, 
being a humane person, dislikes to see persons kept in 
confinement when he can secure their release. Certainly 
I cannot charge that the police get a share of Mr. Nelson’s 
earnings. If such should be the case, no one could prove it 
(even the Lexow Committee could not prove many things), 
and so I do not assert it, and disclaim all intimation on my 
part to that effect. But I call attention to the close asso- 
ciation between Nelson and the police. 


THE EXCISE-LAW VIOLATION. 


But it is in the general aspect of the Tenderloin that 
one sees a change since Devery came into full power. 
Reporters of twenty years’ experience there say it is 
‘* worse than ever before.” This famous centre is widest 
open, however, in regard to the enforcement of the excise 
law. With a reporter I went into Silver-Dollar Smith’s 
club over his saloon on Sixth Avenue at 1.15 a.M. in the 
early part of this month. Admission was free to all. 
There was no book to be signed at the door. A lookout 
‘*sized’”’ us up when we went in. The place upstairs was 
filled. A negro quartette furnished music. Beer was five 
cents a glass, and other liquors were sold at the usu! rates. 
There was no pretence at serving a sandwich, ‘probably 
because it was a ‘‘club.” Of course Silver Dollar is a 
shining Tammany light. His place is typical of other 
saloons. It is a fact that cannot be disputed that any 
saloon in the centre of town may be kept open all night, 
in violation of law., Thousands of them are so kept open. 
One of the city magistrates was quoted recently as saying 
that the Liquor-Dealers’ Association—the association to 
which saloon-keepers may belong for $5 a month—was 
hounding men who would not come into it, and was using 
the police to hector and annoy them. The magistrate 
afterward modified the reported speech, but if he had 
gone about the Tenderloin and other parts of the city he 
could have seen that some power was at work which gives 
saloon-keepers the fullest right to violate the law, and 
being a man of much experience in affairs of the world, 
he could understand that some one was paying for such 
privileges, and. paying to those who could grant them. 
It is as true in politics as it is in business that you cannot 


get something for nothing, and especially true is that fact. 


when that ‘*something ” is the violation of law. 

Not every saloon-keeper violates the law, but it is said 
that most of. them pay $5 a month so as to be let alone, 
and they let it go at that. “Where the tribute from saloons, 
estimated at from $50,000 to $60,000 a month, goes finally 
I am unable to say, but certain it is that none of it gets 
lost. The. police get: little or none of it. They obey 


‘orders to shut their eyes, and if saloon-keepers hand out 


a dollar or two occasionally, or send out a drink to those 


policemen who will take it, such must be their reward. 


DIVES MORE DEPRAVED THAN BEFORE. 


The dives are not yet in full blast in the Tenderloin. 
They are in full swing further downtown. A magistrate 
of the city met me a month ago, and said, in surprise, 

‘‘Did you know that the dives have invaded Fourth 
Avenue?” 

I did not know it, but. it is.true. Within the shadow of 
Cooper Union, and flaunting its scenes of shame almost in 
the face of the statue of the great philanthropist who 
founded that institution, is an open dive, under the guise 
of aclub, than which no more depraved place ever existed 
in New York. I have a ticket of membership in that club 


—cost twenty-fite cents, good for one year. The dance- 


hall of the club.is like all those of the dives, and it is 
unnecessary to go into particulars. 


“WIDE-OPEN” NEW YORK. 
WHAT RENEWED CROKER GOVERNMENT MEANS, AND WHAT IS TO_BE EXPECTED. 


BY FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


A new dive on the Bowery, however, should be men- 


tioned. It has a naval name. About its walls are naval 


pictures exclusively. Portraits of Dewey, Sampson, 


- Schley, Hobson, Sigsbee, Evans, ard 2 lot. more look: 


down from the walls. At the far end of the room are two 
mural paintings done in Bowery style. One represents 
the sinking of the Merrimac at the entrance of Santiago 
Harbor, and the other represents Hobson and his compan- 
ions, resplendent in full uniforms, on a raft, waving defi- 
antly the American flag amid shot and shell in the broad 
daylight. Flags decorate the places where there are no 
naval pictures. The first impression, as one enters this 
place and sees what is going on, is uot one of astonishment 
so much as shock. The names and pictures of naval 
heroes are being used as decoys for vice. Tammany Hall 
permits such a desecration, and for revenue. | 

The place has the open approval of the police. While 
I was goin the doorway at three o’clock one morning 
recently, under the escort of a famous Bowery character, 
two policemen stood at the doorway, and each was re-* 
ceiving a drink of whiskey from the manager of the place. 
I could give the numbers of the policemen if necessary. 
They could see inside the dance-room, through the narrow 


hallway, and of course knew all that was going on. 


The matter of the existence of dives should not be dis- 
missed without reference to the East Side. That region 
just now is sprinkled with them, under the guise of 
cafés. They are there actually by the hundreds. In-. 
famous and open as is their traffic, the greatest shame of it 
all is that they are permitted to exist where the childrem 
swarm and cannot escape them. - There can be no greater 
crime against a rising generation than to permit such a 
condition of affairs. Any one can see it on a stroll through 
the — streets. The minds of. boys and girls must be 
debauched by this constant contact with vice. - Tammany 
Hall permits it, and the man who could examine into the 
matter and say that Tammany does not profit by this 
slaughter of the innocents must Jack reasoning powers. 
I saw more than a dozen of these. hell-holes ou a block. 


FORTUNE IN THE POOL-ROOMS. 
Turn now to another source of political revenue for Tam- 


many—the existence of pool-rooms. There are probably | 


one hundred and fifty of them in the present city limits. 


.A leader close to Mr. Croker is said to be the man who 


must be “seen” before a pool-room is opened. ‘I do not 
use his name, because I cannot prove any assertion against 
him. Any one who wishes to know it can find out from 
the patrons.of the places for the asking. It is necessary 
to go back a little to understand the significance of the 
opening of the pool-roomsy It is only a few years ago, 
when Tammany controlled legislation at Albany and 
abolished the lobby, that Mr. Croker @losed the pool- 
rooms, with the exception of one or two small affairs. It 
was proclaimed a move in the interests of virtue. It was 
said to have been due really to a difference between cer- 
tain Tammany men and a certain pool-seller. Whatever 
the motive, whatever the cause, the pool-rooms were 
closed, and those who wished to bet had to go to the race- 
tracks to do it. : 

Curiously enongh, just about that time Richard Croker, 
who had been a poor man, began to take an interest in 
horse-racing. There are those who say that the closing 
of the pool-rooms and the advent of Mr. Croker in racing 
were mere coincidents, and that is all. That may be 
so. After a time Mr. Croker transferred his racing in- 
terests to England, and the report is common that he has 
no interest—that is, personal interest—in American tracks. 


After he came back from Europe this year the pool-rooms 


were in full operation, in violation of law. Strangely 
enough, the day after Dr. Parkhurst came home from Eu- 
rope the tip.went from one end of town on the West Side 
close, and for part of that afternoon these places were 
shut. 

I went into one of these pool-rooms and spent an after- 
noon recently. It was within three minutes’ walk of the 
Aquarium at the Battery. From two to three hundred 
men thronged the place. A little partition at one end of 
the room hid the telegraph-operator and the cashier and 
manager. Liquor was sold in the place. The odds were 
posted on a printed card. There were all sorts and con- 
ditions of men there. It was pitiful to see the wrecks— 
victims of betting—thumbing the pages of their books and 
systems, eager to borrow a dollar, and confident that 
some day they would get rich. There were scores of 
young fellows there, clerks from neighboring offices, and 


business was brisk all the time. Betting on races at four . 


tracks was going on. The frequent posting and chan- 
ging of odds, the voice of the manager calling off the de- 
scription of the races as they were being run, and then 
urging those present to bet on other events, the confusion 
in investing or in collecting money, the frequent calls for 
the waiter to supply drinks—all indicated the wisdom in 
prohibiting such places, and also the reason why 
they are now permitted to exist by Tummany Hall, in 
violation of law, and for the profit of a man high in the 
councils of that organization. Of course the police know 
that these plices are open. Chief Devery knows it; the 


Police Commissioners must know it; if Mr. Croker does not | 


Know it, he is too busy, with other matters; and if Mayor 
Van Wyck does not know it, it is because he.is absorbed 
in the contemplation of the.corruption and utter rotten- 
ness Of his political opponents.. Mayor Van Wyck is read 

at all times to denounce and arraign Republican wicked- 
ness, and if in collecting his data for that purpose lre is 
too busy to know that under his administration the most 
monstrous violations of law are sold by politicians in 
‘Tammany Hall, he must not be judged too harshly for not 


knowing what is going on about him. Public rascality — 


must be put down, and if Mayor Van Wyck can only put 
it down among the Republicans, he shouki have full credit 
for that work. The man Who took me into the pool-reom 
I visited. said there were twenty others where he had ad- 


mittance. . He also said that there were probably one 
hundred in Manhattan Borough alone. Lhave no personal 


knowledge about them except what I have written here. 
PRIZE-FIGHTING MONOPOLY. 


Then there is the prize-fighting revenue for Tammany 
followers! They have a monopoly of it in Manhattan, 
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~ ix no check-on this form of gambling now. 


and the McLaughlin men have the monopoly in Brook- 
Siute Senator Timothy D. Sullivan is the favored 
Tammany man. Of course he has bad an acquaintance 
with Mr. Croker for some time.’ It} was during Mayor 
Strong’s administration that the Horton boging law was 
passed. “At once numerous clubs sprang up, and, for a 
time the law was observed strictly. After a while there 
Was great rivalry between. the clubs, and there arose a 
war to the death. Certain. men wapted to control the 
boxing of the town; it was fast approaching prize-fight- 
ine. Finaily it did become prize-figuting and the police 
shat down on it. 

When Tammany came into power seventeen clubs ap- 
plied to the Police Commissioners for permission to con- 
duct boxing exhibitions. The night after Mayor Van 
Wryek took the oath a fight was stopped because it was 
not settied then who was to control prize-fighting. A 
devi lock ensued for several months. | It is common talk 
fat Timi Sullivan wanted the rights for all of New York. 
Sate. Senator MeCarren, chairman of the Democratic 
Sate Executive Committee, appeared before the Potice 
Board in behalf of certain clients who wanted permission 
to The matter was compromised, 
Sullivan taking the rightsin Mauhattan, and the McLaugh- 
lin mem those in Brooklyn. As a result, just four clubs 
ure running, No others can get permission from the 
Police Board. The law requires the Commissioners to 
jsstie these permits under certain conditions. Each of the 
elubs which hes fultilled those conditions could manda- 
mits the commissioners and probably compel them to issue 
the ammsement permits, but what would be the use of 
that’ The plice would probably be raided on the ground 
of -beutulity.” and the business would be broken up. 
Even the New York Athletic Club, a club that ts re- 
spected and has respected’ the laws, could not get per- 
mission from the Police Commissioners to conduct box- 
ing. There are plenty of technicalities whereby the Police 
Commissioners may delay issuing these permits, and one 
must be sure of his facts before he accuses them of dere- 
liction of duty. But it is a most singular thing that only 
those clubs which Mr. Sullivan conducts, or those in which 
Mr. MeCarren lias an interest—at least so far as being 
counsel for the ostensible proprietors goes—are permitted 
to run. , Some light may be thrown on this matter when 
i is known that in the last year that boxing was allowed 
there Was a profit of $50,000 at the club that was patron- 
ived most. ‘The reason why I say that Senator Sullivan 
owns the prize-fighting rights in Manhattan is because 
such ownership is.common talk, and because I know men 
who have seen him counting the receipts, and who have 
it from Tom © Rourke, the ostensible manager of the Man- 
hattan outtit, that Sullivan is the real owner. Hundreds 
of men in Brooklyn and elsewhere will tell you that Mr. 
McCarren owns tee Brooklyn rights, but inasmuch as he 
has appeared openly only as counsel for the Coney Island 
Club, those alone who kuow the full facts in the matter 
can make such an assertion about him. How much money 
there is in the club’s treasury after his counsel fees are 
paid, of course, is not a public matter. 

There has not been a profit thus far in prize-fighting 
this year, even with a monopoly. O'Rourke and his as- 
sociates, however, expect to make one. They expect to 
get control of a Broadway club building for which an- 
other club is paying, according to report, $1200 a month 
rent, and paying it without being able to secure a license 
for fighting. To show how thoroughly O'Rourke con- 
trols affairs fm tiis line, through the influence of Sullivan, 


ivn. 


~T may repeat what he said to a well-known pugilist, one 
of the famous sluggers, in the presence of the man who 
has given me information for part of this article, and who, 


as a newspaper reporter of sporting events, is thrown con- 
stanthy with such men. O'Rourke said, 

* Tf you don’t fight in my club, you don’t fight any- 
where else in THE STare!” 

There is a hiat of what Tammany will do should it 
ever get control in Albany. There are other Tammany 
men Whose names are associated with the prize-fighting 
revenue svstem, through the aid of the Tammany Police 

Joard, but as it is mere talk, although probably correct 
in every respect, there is no warrant for mentioning them. 


GAMBLING STILL RESTRAINED IN PART. 


There remains the gambling privilege. The Tenderloin 
reporters say that-all sorts of games are being played. 
The device of forming clubs is used as a shield. Half a 
dozen establishments are in /full operation. No one who 
wants to gamble need go without satisfying that want in 
New York. I have not been in any of these places, be- 
sause they-are not open as yetto the general public, and 
therefore Liust take hearsay as to them. The word of 
police officials and expert reporters, however, should be 
sufficient for most persons. 

Of course policy-playing is carried on. « It was carried 
on during the anti-Tammany régime, because it is next 
to impossible to stop it. It is the invariable rule of 
the * policy kings,” however, to make terms of pence 
with municipal authorities whenever possible. There 
I went 
into one of the places with a policy fiend, the other day, 
to see how such places were conducted. We went up a 
long and marrow stairs, entered a room apparently de- 
voted t® the business of plumbing, crossed a uarrow hall- 
way. iind entered what looked to be an upstairs bar-room. 
Behind a counter that filled one end of the room sat the 
policy writer. There were dream-books, and scrap-books 
of former drawings, and the list of lucky numbers, and 
there was a throng passing in and out. Policy, like the 
other forms of gambling. is not yet wide open, but it is 
fast approaching that condition. The present state of af- 
fairs could not exist without police toleration, and the fact 
that a Tammany leader of more than ordinary importance 


is associated with this businéss, as a sort of special partner 


for the time being, may account for this toleration. 

Such is government under the renewed rule of Mr. 
Croker, the man who is.eulogized:as a “great leader” 
and asa great and upright and pure statesman. He may be 
all that7and many of us not know it, but the first noticea- 
ble effect on officials of the renewed rule is the complete 
demoralization of the police. Even if they would do their 
full duty they dare not, because the ‘ pull” is abroad 
again. They are timid and shiftless, and one effect: of 
this ix an inerease of crime in other directions than in the 
toleration of certain kinds of vice. Only a.few days ago 


Magistrate Cornell said from the bench: 
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‘‘In all my experience as a city magistrate I never 
knew highway robbery so prevalent as at present. It 1S a 
disgrace to the city that a respectable man cannot walk its 
streets without the danger of being held up and robbed.” 

In the early part of 1898 New York’s police force was 
almost ina model condition. Here and there a scamp was 
found at work init. It was run almost like a business 
concern, and jt attended to its work. In the latter part of 
1898 it is in @ demordlized condition, as any man with 
eves to see can observe, and duty is a matter subservient to 
the opportunity for political plunder. 
probably will be thoroughly rotten again, thus adding to 
Tammany’s income and happiness. Even now the tip 
has gone around that everything must be done to elect 
Van Wyck Governor, because 1f Roosevelt is elected the 
power to levy tribute may be cut short. Every office- 
holder has not only contributed money, but he is expected 
to work almost to the limit of exhaustion to secure voles, 

This is what Tammany has done in ten months. Around 
and through and over and under its administration runs a 
branching trail of vice, corruption, filth, and extortion. 
The trail leads straight up to Tammany Hall, as straight 
and as unerringly as the maguetic needle points towards 
the pole. There is no other place for it to go. Along its 
course the money-chariot, bearing tribute, rolls. It leaves 
in its wake a debauched police force, and hundreds, yes, 
thousands of young lives—men and women—the ** come- 
ons” in vice, the fresh supply without which the system 

of plunder could not exist. What cares Tammany for 
police discipline, what cares Tammany for the lives that 
ure being ruined and the thousands that are yet to be 
ruined, so long as blood-money and tribute roll in for 
distribution in political work or for personal enrichment? 
Tammany has set its eyes on the plunder of the State 
capital. There are saloons all over the State. State gam- 
bling privileges should be worth something. Votes are 
to be controlled by contracts, and money is to be gathered 
in by scores of ways. Mr. Croker is de fucto Mayor of 
New York city; Robert A. Van Wyck is de jure Mayor. 
Who can doubt that it is Mr. Croker’s intention to become 
d’ facto Governor of New York when he succeeds in mak- 
ing Augustus Van Wyck de jure Governor? And who 
can then doubt that Croker government in New York 
city will be repeated in New York State affairs? 


THE POLICY OF EXPANSION—CUBA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. — 
(Continued from page 1027.) 

Our foe is conquered. The strength displayed by us 
amuzes olirselves and the world. Our victory is so com- 
plete as to compel compliance with any demands we may 
make in regard to Puerto Rico and the Philippines. <A 
commission has been appointed to negotiate the terms of 
peace with our adversary. It seems that the President 
has decided to hold Puerto Rico, and the only open ques- 
tion now of paramount importance is the holding of the 
Philippines, wholly or partially. If we deflect from the 
path pointed out by the noble motive of humanity, and 


follow the road of greed and aggrandizement, what justi- 


fication is there for our course? 

~ The Jingo casuists say that, as we did not bind ourselves 
as to any other of Spain’s possessions but Cuba, our hands 
are free as to them. Farther, that we must emerge from 
our hermit position among the nations; that we tower head 
and shoulders above our fellows, and should show our 
prowess at the moment, of our triumphal entranee upon 
the grand stage of the world’s theatre, by taking away 
from a foe, powerless to resist, all her possessions worth 
anything. ‘ 

It is argued that Spanish rule is corrupt and tvrannical, 
that her subjects are ruined by taxation, are denied justice 
in the courts, and, in fine, that her possessions ought to be 
taken from her because she does not govern them accord- 
ing to our ideas. It is gravely asserted that new and un- 
expected responsibilities have fallen upon us by reason of 
the war, and to allow Spain to continue her tyrannous 
hold on subject peoples is contrary to justice and the 
eternal fitness of things. 

These hollow pleas are supplemented by directing our 
cupidity to the prospect of gain in developing; the trade 
of the Philippines, rich in minerals and in agricultural 
productions. A market for our surplus product in manu- 
factures is claimed to flow from adding them to our 
domain. The expansionists claim that. our traditional 
policy of isolation and hermitage must be abandoned; 
that the entangling alliances _and acts against which we 
were warned by Washington were lullabys to sing the 
infant nation to sleep, lest its strength were unequal to 
the work of contending with the elder nations. But now 
look at us!) The nations behold us with fear and admira- 
tion! We have crushed, as an egg-shell is crushed, one 
of the effete powers.. Who can withstand our might? In 
order to see What daring power will try bloody conclusions 
with us, we will retain with the strong hand what the 
strong hand has taken. 

The question therefore resolves itself into the right to 
hold the Philippines and the expediency and policy of 
holding them. 

On the first point we are estopped by our own declara- 
tion and the doctrines Of international law. 

It is contemptible sophistry to hold that what binds us 
as to Cuba does not as to the Philippines. 

The casus belli was the crime against civilization, com- 
mitted by the Spaniards in their methods of warfare 
against the Cuban insurgents. We took no note of atro- 


cities, if any existed, in Puerto Rico and the Philippines. - 


There were none, then, beyond the ordinary misgovern- 
ment that has ever characterized Spanish rule at home 
and abroad for the last four centuries. 

The annihilation of the Spanish fleet and the capture 
of Manila was a mere incident of the war. So was the 
surrender of Puerto Rico. | 

The end of the war was the expulsion of the Spaniards: 
from Cuba, the pacification of the island, and the estab- 
lishment of a free stable government there. 

All else done by our ships and troops was means to ac- 
complish the end. We have burden enough to accom- 
plish the end. 

To garrison the island, pacify thé insurgents (all the re- 
maining population being already pacified), and establish 
a@ permanent free government for all the Jona fide residents 
of Cuba is as much work for humanity as We are called 


In a short time it : 


_ political considerations, 
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upon to perform. The tax-payers of the United States 
will find it a costly and a slow work. 
It is now a well-recognized doctrine of international law 


that wars of mere conquest among civilized nations are 


unjustifiable. A powerful nation strong encugh to defy 
the intelligent criticism of mankind can override all law, 
human and divine. But every Napoleon will, soover or 
later, meet his Waterloo. 

Our Jingo casuists can point out no responsibility of a 
moral character that we have assumed by the capture of 
the Philippines. We are not the Quixote of nations. We 
are not called upon to redress grievances and right wrongs 
all over the globe. If this be true, the murder of the 
Armenians, the woes of the Russian Jews, the oppression 
of the Irish, and a thousand enormities practised by the 
nations of the earth on defenceless subjects call on us to 
put on our armor and assail the perpetrators of every 
wrong everywhere. The Malays of the Philippines are 
the least worthy among all the sufferers to receive our 
unselfish humane assistance. 

The appeal to our cupidity is without any strength. It 
is, however, a confession that the home-market principle 
of the protectionist is a failure. To carry it to perfection 
we must take the whole earth, especially the civilized 
portion of it. If the Philippines are good as a market, 
Europe and the white dependencies of Europe are much 
better. We ship ninety per cent. of our exports to the 
latter. Only about ten per cent. goes to Asia, Africa, 
South America, and the islands of the sea. If-we want 
more and better markets of our awn, according to the 
protective idea, we must do as the Romans did—conquer 
all the civilized world. | 

. Trade flows between persons and states who have the 
products that each, reciprocally, desires to have. Savage 
and half-civilized races are never, im large degree, profit- 
able customers of civilized people. | 

They generally, if not universally, make all their food 


products. Their exports are raw materials. Their primi- 


tive and sinyple wants are easily supplied by a small 
amount of the surplus product of civilized countries. 

The surplus of civilization is consumed by civilization. 
Our trade withthe Philippines is small now. To develop 
it will cost infinitely more than it is or ever will be 
worth. | 

The Philippines are in the equatorial belt. They are 
inhabited by Malays. ‘They are not equal now, and per- 
haps never will be, to our negroes. | 

No Southern man but knows thé terrific struggle the 
whites went through in the reconstructed States to save 
their civilization and their liberties from the “ humani- 
ties” of reconstruction. 

No Southern man but knows the debauching effects on 
the whites of the methods adopted to save themselves 
and their civilization, No Southern man ought to view 
without the gravest apprehension, the incorporation into 
our Union of sub-tropical countries. inhabited by dark 
and ignorant races necessarily to be governed by force. 

Who is there that wants more of Judge Lynch, more of 
ballot-box stuffing, and more of. their necessary result— 
ring rule of the most tyrannous description ? 

To hold the Philippines perpetually as a Territory is 
repugnant to the genius of our institutions. Our Consti- 
tution contemplates no other than a government ‘of. the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” The examples 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and the District of Columbia are 
not in point to prove the contrary. The latter is governed 
by Congress because of the danger of placing the exercise 
of the elective franchise in the hands of the colored pop- 
ulation. Do we want to multiply dangerous factors? 
The former have not been admitted as States because of 
No Spanish-American republic 
is self-governed, or can be. No archipelago in the Pacific 
inhabited by Malays is fit for self-government, or can be 
made so. The talk of Americanizing a population of 
13,000,000 born in and adapted to the tropics is the merest 
vaporing. To maintain at such a distance standing armies 
and satraps is a constant menace to our liberties. — 


The policy that has developed us from weakness to 


strength, from a feeble republic into one of the mos! 
powerful and formidable nations of the earth, is that of 
isolation. | 

Nature has given us the most fertile and blessed region 
of all of man’s dwelling-places. We have what no other 
nations have—the iron, the coal, and the fibres. We have 
the waterways to convey them to the ocean, so that the 
Whole earth may share easily in our riches. 

We have the inventive, active, energetic race, that utilizes 
all these gifts in greater degree than any other on the 
planet. 

We are now forging our way into the markets of our 
civilized brethren, and) exchanging with then’ our handi- 
work. The nations stand amazed not only at our prowess 
in War, but at our skill in-all the arts and industries of 
peace. 

Isolation and peace have wrought the wonders of our 
progress. We owe nothing to aggressive war. The war 
of the Revolution and the war of the States afford brilliant 
but bloody proof of the courage of our citizen soldiery. 
But in peace we have learned and practised the virtues 
and arts that will always safeguard us from attack. and 
fit us to cope with our brethren throughout the earth for 
Whatever man desires of use or ornament or luxury, men- 
tal or physical. 

_In isolation was planted the infant republic. In isola- 
tion it has grown and expanded and flourished beyond 
the dreams of its founders. In isolation is our security 


for the future, as it hus been our glory and security in the — 


past. 

Our chief glory has been, as it always ought to be, to 
have the only spot on earth where freemen govern free- 
men. Let it always be so. 7 

Washington announced and taught the profound policy 
of isokation. Shall folly and vainglory plunge us into 
the dangerous policies and entanglements of the Old 
World? 

_To sum up, I hold that we violate our solemn declara- 
tion if we retain the Philippines, either under full sover- 
elgniv or under.a protectorate. 

_ 2. That even if we violated no faith? their incorporation 
Into the body of our*territory is a step pointing directly 
toa central government with absolute power. 

3. That no just argument can show the material gain 
of such an acquisition. 

| With much respect. 

DONELSON CAFFERY. 
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